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ERNST. 

Heiwricu Witnetm Ernst, the ‘ poet of the violin,” as he 
has been called over and over again, by all sorts and degrees 
of appreciators, arrived in London on Thursday. Ernst in- 
tends remaining in England through the forthcoming season 
of 1851. Were he to dispose himself, bow and fiddle, in the 
** Chrystal Palace,” at the great exhibition “ of all nations,” 
he would certainly obtain the first prize. 





CHARLES LUDERS. 


WE have to reétify an error in our last number, which made 
it appear as though we were unacquainted with the claims of 
this highly talented musician to a distinguished place in the 
estimation ofall who love what is earnest and conscientious 
in the pursuit of those honors that await excellence in art. 
Herr Liiders, who has for some years made London his resi- 
dence, is well known to the profession, as a pianist and com- 
poser of eminent ability. We have obtained the songs 
enquired after by a correspondent, from the publisher, M. 
Richault of Paris. They are four in number: ‘ La Bohe- 
mienne,” a ballade espagnole for mezzo soprano or barytone 
voice, dedicated to M. Geraldy, the well-known vocal pro- 
fessor in Paris; “ L’Ange et ]'Enfant,” melodie for soprano, 
dedicated by permission to [ler Majesty Queen Victoria; ‘ Les 
deux Grenadiers,” a ballade for barytone, inscribed to Prince 
Louis Napoleon, president of the French Republic; and *“* Mar- 
guerite,” a song after Goethe, the subject of which may readily 
be guessed. -Otiexamination we find that our correspondent 
has by no means over-rated these songs in calling them 
“beautiful.” The melodies are vocal, expressive, and ori- 
ginal, while the accompaniments for the pianoforte betrays 
an accomplished hand. We recommend them strongly to our 
London publishers, as likely to please, not merely the con- 
noisseurs, but the general public. 

We may mention, en passant, that we have heard a trio for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Herr Liiders, performed 
by himself, in conjunction with M. M. Sainton and Rous- 
selot. This elaborate work would alone be sufficient to stamp 
its. author as a thoughtful, clegant, and practised composer. 





MASSOL, 
- We have received a file of letters and papers about the 
triumph of this popular singer in L’Lnfant Prodigue, but we 
have no: room to insert them till next week, when they will 
not by any means have lost their interest, 





THEATRICALS AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Tire Queen gave the second of a series of dramatic represen- 
tations in the Castle on Thursday evening—the performance’ 
taking place in a temporary theatre erected in the Rubens 
Room. At 8 o’clock:Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred. the 
Princess Royal, the Princess Alice, and the Princess Helena, 
were conducted by the ladies and gentlemen of their suite in 
waiitng to the theatre. Her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
were accompanied by her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, and a distinguished circle, comprising—the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, the Marquis and Marchioness of West- 
minster and Lady Octavia Grosvenor, the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Exeter and Lady M. Cecil, the marquis of Granby, 
the Earl and Countess Spencer and Lady G. Spencer, the 
Earl and Countess Granville, Lord and Lady Seymour and 
the Hon. Miss St. Maur, Lady Fanny Howard, Baroness de 
Speth, Lord George Lennox, Sir William Gibson Craig, and 
Sir James Clark. 

The following select party were also honoured with invita- 
tions to witness the dramatic entertainment, viz. :—Lord 
and Lady Vaux of Harrowden, Hon. G. Mostyn, Sir John 
Cathcart, Major-General and Lady Isabella Wemyss, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hon. C? B. and Mrs. Phipps: and Miss 
Bathurst, Hon. Mrs. Grey, Lieutenant-Colonel and Lady 
Emily Seymour, Colonel Reid, Rev. William and Mrs. Can- 
ning, Rev. Seymour Neville, Sir George and Lady Couper 
an’ Miss Couper, Colonel and Mrs, Challoner, Mrs. Bouverie, 
Lord George Manners, Mr. and Mrs, Crutchley, Mr. Birch, 
Mr. Glover, the Commanding Officer and two Officers of the 
Coldstream Guards, the Commanding Officer and two Officers 
of the Royal Horse Guards. The Queen’s private band was 
in attendance. Her Majesty and Prince Albert and their 
roval and distinguished guests being scated, the royal enter- 
tainment commenced. Her Majesty’s servants performed (by 
command) a dramatie piece, by the Right Hon. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, entitled— 


THE CRITIC; or, A Tragedy Rehearsed. 


TOnGle «| 4).. ney, eye . Mr. J. Vining. 

ro Mr. Cooper. 

Sir Fretful Plagiary - Mr. Bartley. 

1 Sagi AR ee a - Mr. C. Matthews. . 

Footman . . - Mr. De Courcey. | 

Prompter . - Mr.C. Melville. 

Mrs. Dangle oh ° - _. Mrs. C. Horn. 

Chracters in the Tragedy. 
Lord Burleigh. . oe Mr. Honner. 
Earl of Leicester . ‘ els 
Sir Christopher Hatton ev Se 
Sir Walter Raleigh ° . 
Don Ferolo Whiskerandos 

__ Governor of Tilbury Fort 

; | Master of the Horse 
Beefeater « . « 


Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Harley, 

Mr. F. Matthews, 
Mr. Simmonds, 
Mr. F, Cooke, . 
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; Mr. Harcourt. 

‘ Mr. Burt. 

. Mrs. F. Matthews. 
« Mrs. Macnamara, 


First Sentinel ° 
Second Sentinel . 
Tilburina . ° 
Confidante . . 
First Niece . . Miss M. Keeley. 
Second Niece é Miss Robertson. 


After which a farce, in one act, by Mr. Bayle Bernard, 
titled— 


THE PRACTICAL MAN. 


Cloudsley (a Gentleman of Imaginative 
Tendencies) oo o° oe 
Horton (a Merchant) ss ee Mr. F. Ccoke. 
Rockstone (a Solicitor) e+ Mr. Granby. 
:"s Burt and Mr. 
Aig De Courcy. 
{nar Honner. 


Mr. C. Matthews. 


Clients .. ee és 


ent 


Biggs, Rockstone’s Clerks. 


Mr. Simmonds. 

Mrs. Mildmay oe oe ee Mrs, Macnamara, 

Savoyard Girl oe ee «- Miss Burbidge. 
Director ae o- Mr. Charles Kean, 
Assistant Director oe Mr. George Ellis. 


The theatre was arranged and the scenery painted by Mr. 
Thomas Grieve. 





JENNY LIND PAPERS. 


In 1848, when the Lind enthusiasm was at its height in 
London, the following discourse appeared in the leading 
colamns of the Morning Chronicle. We found it lately 
under a bundle of papers. Our readers will agree that it is 
worth rescuing from oblivion, as a sign of the times, as a 
memento of artist-worship, which approached to idolatry, and 
for which, up to Jenny Lind’s arrival in England, there was 
never a precedent. We recommend it to our fiiends across 
the Atlantic. 

No. IL. 

Art is to an old, what faith is to a young age, the angel of com- 
ing civilities ; Virtutum inoigatriz, viriique expultriz, as Tully 
ealled its greatest development in his time ; the nursing-mother 
of the beau: iful and true in the world’s latter stages of advancement. 
The esthetic has supplanted the spiritual, and the antique gran- 
deurs of ancient mystery have crumbled away beneath the 
genius of analysis, just as the awe which a Cyclopian or the super- 
stition which some Norman shvine evoked, are now distributed and 
dissipated in all the myriad phases of particular devotion, and the 
inuumerous enchantments of domestic delight. Like the golden 
chain of Homer, which bound together earth and heaven, science 
has mastered even the infinite, and art (in what is termed the 
subjective) has linked together all man’s finer and higher feelings 
in her long traditionary t'iumph. When Henry Heine spoke of 
architecture as ‘‘ petrified music,” in homage to its enduring spells 
and symmetrical sublimity, he merely struck out the same truth of 
analogy hetween the humanities, which the great muster of modern 
philosophy had realized in his profound knowledge of the influences 
governing mankind ; “in that feigned relation (says Lord Bacon) 
of Orpheus’s theatre, where all beasts and birds assembled, and 
forgetting their several appetites, séme of prey, some of game, some 
of quarrel, stood all sociably together, listening to the airs and 
accords of the harp; the sound whereof no sooner ceased, or was 
drowned by some louder noise, but every beast returned to his own 
nature ; wherein is aptly described the nature and condition of men, 
who are full of savage and unreclaimed desires of profit, of lust, of 
revenge.” 

Sciolists there are who deny the divine mission of Art; and 
iconoclasts on either side of the world’s immortal qnestions, who 
would, with equal fanaticism, ravage or raze her temples. But 
none can have thought on politics (not the meanest metaphysician, 
-‘hof-the most incurious of observers), who will not have understood 
| the, power which is exercised hy other governors of men, than 
those Whom they imagine they choose for’ themselves, Phidias 

Was ae-great as Pericles, when, on the mute ivory, his chisel 


a | t4 
‘ 





carved the radiant brow and eloquent lip of Hellenic policy ; 
Michael Angelo waz more illustrious than the Medici, when, in a 
sacred hour, his pencil produced upon a blank and naked wall the 
sovereign figure of the Eternal Wcrd; Mozart was higher than 
Joseph, and truer than Voltaire, when he flung into the corrupt 
heart of Deicide century some solemn note of terrible alarm, at 
the advent of avenging justice; Shakspeare was a ruler over 
worlds unknown to Burleigh, when he flung forth the Desdemona 
and Ophelia of bis imagination far down into a posterity which 
knows their ideal names beiter than Mary’s or Elizabeth’s. It 
may be surely said, without exaggeration or hyperbole, that Art, 
in these men, created out of material chaos, subjective forms, 
modes, and conditions of thought, which still sway the human race. 

It is therefore not without reflection, that, at atime when so- 
ciety is menaced in its first principles and roots, we should fain 
direct attention to its more beautiful expressions, and claim asylum 
for it in the recognised sanctuaries of that civilization which it is 
proposed so wildly to subvert. Thus, in a portion of our journal, 
which is usually accorded only to the mere speculations of ephe- 
meral polities, it is not. perhaps, without meaning or example that 
we should dedicate a few words to one of Art’s youngest revela- 
tors. Even in this country, we cannot look back without feeling 
that Lord President Westmoreland is forgotten, and that Madame 
Catalani is remembered ; that the names of Naldi and Grassini are 
at least as familiar as those of the Duke of Portland and Mr. Pon- 
sonby. Yet one was Prime Minister, and the other led the Oppo- 
sition. 

Schooled by the experience of their terrible vicissitudes, French 
Governments are wiser than we are, in their appreciation of art in 
all its phases of development. ‘The second decree of their new 
Republic, in the very first number of its Moniteur, had reference 
tu painting. Only the other day M. Victor Hugo biought forward 
and carried. in the National Assembly, a proposition of relief 
to one-and-twenty theatres—in fulfilment of an idea which seems 
not untrue to us, who cannot but regret that a State should permit 
any source of great and noble inspirations to wither in its bosom, 
In an age when faith is unhappily of so little worth, the sesthetic 
culture of a people has surely some relation to its moral and ethical 
advancement. ‘The less general grounds on which M. Hugo de- 
fended his motion are, also, not unworthy of English attention :— 
“ Among us the drama has always been efficacious to soothe. Qur 
countrymen, in so many respects the type of the Athenian people, 
always turn themselves willingly, even in times of agitation, to the 
enjoyments of intelligence and wit. Few mobs resist an open 
theatre; no mob can resist a representation gratis.” M, Felix 
Pyat—the clever author of “ Diogenes”—spoke in his turn, with 
an admiration for his méticr which Sheridan, we fear, would hardly 
have dared among an English audience to attempt. But he spoke 
to an nation. whose greatest impersunations— Louis XLV. and Na- 
poleon—had each employed the theatre as a means of government 5 
the monarch attended it as regularly as he did his mass ; the Em- 
peror re-established the Z’heatre Francais by a deeree which was 
dated from the smoke and flames of Moscow, One observation 
which the author-politician made will seem singular to those who 
believe that the Church was right in rciusing burial to dramatic 
vagabonds: —* Authors, actors, decorators, musicians, count them 
all. Citizen representatives, these paupers cf the art you are called 
to succour; do you know what they are? Men of intelligence 
and peace, they suffer patiently ; yet | know no misery so keen, 
for it is misery, not in a blouse, but in a black coat. 1 know none 
also more resigned. Open the guols, you will find no artist. Kead 
the statistics of cach assize court, those thermometers of social 
morality, there you have men of all classes, operatives, shopkeep- 
ers, even constitutional 1 inisters, but not one artist.” Of such 
divine immunity is the worship of the beautiful. 

It is, however, not to defend the humbler ministers of Art, that 
we venture thus prominently to call attention to it, in a country 
which counts too many from its short-sighted and unjustifiable 
neglect. But we would not altogether (even in a political sense) 
appear indifferent to the miracles of a supreme genius, and a 
spiritual omnipotence. We read of honours, paid by a universal 
nation to a daughter whom it receives, as Ven'ce received her 
Catherine ; and whom it accumpanies, on leaving her native shores, 
to the harbour of Stockholm, with a queen at its head (the daugher 
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of the Beauharnais, who ever loved the graceful and the good), 
with ships manned and cannon firing. And, in those historic walls, 
where Chesterfield would come to Lady Fanny’s box to inter- 
change smiles with some canta/rice whom he had known in Italy ; 
where Fox, still.a macaroni, and not yet a statesman, would hang 
upon the Gabrielli’s notes; where George Selwyn would wring the 
last verdict of White’s upon “the Grassi,” and Horace Walpole 
whisper the last scandal of the Camargo; where Sheridan would 
appreciate acting as his wife would appreciate song—art has been 
represented in types of perfection, which even their imaginations 
never feigned. Ministers as great us any we have named, orators 
as sure as immortality—exiles the most illustrious England ever 
saw—vaits of a reputation as European, may have been seen, night 
after night, fascinated out of their preoccupaticn, and entranced 
out of criticism, of their kindred admiration of a great work of the 
Divine. 

If it be a reproach to us as a nation, that in the drama the poor 
have no lot, and the real public no share, we shall have done no 
disservice in infringing on a small convention, to lament so un- 
toward and fatal a fact. It must be admitted, even in the most 
material of philosophies, that it would be well if the lower classes 
should be sometimes introduced to a world where the sorrow, and 
even‘grossness, of life, are not without a compensation—to that 
ideal sphere where destiny is submitted to the rules of Beauty, and 
where the Graces with their light hands untie the rade knot of 
life’s common vicissitudes. But the reproach becomes keener and 
more certain when it is a foreign artist herself who ministers to our 
poor, and provides out of her genius for our feeble and our sick. 
It would be churlish, to say the least of it, to allow this season to 
pass uver without some expression to Mdlle. Lind of acknowledg- 
ment for her rare and disinterested beneficence ; or withont some 
tribute of singular praise to an artist who is to Italian song what 
Thorwaldsen was to Italian seulpture—not its rival, but its erown 
and consummation. The North may well be proud of Art and 
Nature so complete ; of acting as great as Rachel’s, with a voice as 
divine as Malibran’s ; of a geuius such as the stage has scarcely 
known, and a charity like a Sister of Merev’s; of a St. Cecillia. 
who is the idol of the rich, while. like St. Theresa, her heart and 
her aets are with the poor.— August 28, 1848. 


No. II. 
JENNY LIND AND WEBSTER. 


Asa specimen by another hand, although it might have 
been manufactured in the saire afelier, let us add the follow- 
ing. which appeared two years and three months later (Nov. 
80, 1850) in the New York Home Journal, from a well-known 
and eccentric pen. By the way, has avy one ever detected a 
resemblance between Thackeray and N.P. Willis? We do 
not allude to philosophy and morals, but to certain peculiari- 
ties of style which have been hailed as new and excellent, by 
authorities not to be questioned without fear and trembling : 


We had a pleasure the other evening, which we feel very 
unwilling not to share with every eye to which there is a road 
from the point of our pen. Three or four thonsand people saw it 
with us ; but as there are, perhaps, fifty thousand more to whom 
the pleasure can be sent by these roads of ink, those three or four 
thousand who were so fortunate as to be present will excuse the 
repetition— possibly may thank us, indeed, for enlarging the 
sympathy in their enjoyment. In these day's of magnetism, life 
seems to be of value only in proportion as we find others to share 
in what we think and feel. 

It was, perhaps, ten minutes before the appearance of Benedict's 
magic stick, and, in running our eye musingly along the right side 
of the crowded gallery of Tripler Hall, we caught sight of a white 
object with a sparkling dark line underneath, vround which a 
number of persons were just settling themselves in their seats. 
Motionless it<elf, and with the stir going on a.round it, it was like a 
Canu half moon, seen over the tops of a;gitated trees, or like a 
massive magnolia blossom, too heavy for the breeze to stir, 
splendid and silent amid fluitering poplar Leaves. We raised our 
opera glass, with no very definite expectation, and, with the eye 


Webster—the forehead of the great Daniel, with the two lambent 
stars set in the dark shadow of its architrave. Not expecting to 
sce the noble Constitutionist in such a crowd, our veins tingled, as 
veins will with the recognition of a sndden and higher presence ; 
and from that moment the interest of the evening, to us, was to see 
signs of the susceptibility of such a mind to the spells of Jenny 
Lind. Slight they must be, of course, if signs were to be seen at 
all ; but the interest in watching for them was no less exciting— 
very slight variations of the “ bodies’’ above us repaying fully the 
patient observation of the astronomer. 

The party who had come with Mr. Webster were “ his lady”— 
(the Americanism of that synonym for “wife,” grew out of our 
national chivalry for woman, and let us cherish it)—the newly- 
elected Governor of the State and Ais lady, and General Lyman. 
They sate in the centre of the right hand side of the first gallery, 
and, behind them, the crowd had gathered and stood looking at this 
distinguished party with deferential curiosity. Republican polite- 
ness had done what the etiquette of a court would do—stationed 
one of the masters of ceremony, with his riband of office, to 
pay special attention to these honoured strangers—and it chanced 
to bring about a pleasant incident. It was from a wi-h Mr. Web- 
ster exnressed, accidentally overheard by this attendant, and con- 
veyed immediately to Jenny Lind, that she was induced to vary 
the opera music of the programme by the introduction of a moun- 
tain song of her own Dalecarlia. The audience, delighted with 
the change, were not aware that, for it, they were indebted to.a 
remark of the great “sky-clearer,” thus spirited away from ‘the 
cloud-edge of his lips. We must remind the reader here that, 
to the cultivation of the voice, Mr. Webster’s delivery shows 
that he has never paid attention. From other and sufficient 
advantages, probably, he has never felt the need of ut. His 
ear, consequently, is uneducated to melody; and, in the rare in- 
stances when he has varied his habitual and ponderous cadences by 
a burst in a higher key, he hes surpassed art with the more sucden 
impassioning of nature. Though. in reading a speech of Webster's, 
there are passages where your nostrils spread and your blood fires, 
you may have heard the same speech delivered, with no impression 
but the unincumbered profoundness of its truth, To use what may 
seem like a common-place remark, he is as monotonous as t tinder 
—but it is because thrnder has no need to be more varied aad 
musical, that Webster leaves the roll of his bass unplayed upon by 
the lightning that ou'strips it. 

We are not surprised, therefore, that, to the overtures and parts 
of operas which formed the first two-thirds of the evening’s euter- 
tainnent, Webster was only courteously attentive. He leaned 
back with the stately repose which marks all his postures and 
movements, and, conver-ing between whiles with his friends 6a 
either side, looked on as he might do at special pleading in a court 
of law. It was at the close of one of those tangled skeins of music 
with which an unpractised brain finds it so difficult to thread the 
needle of an idea, that he made the remark, overheard by the 
attendant, and taken immediately to Jenny Lind, “ Why doesn't she 
give us one ofthe simple mountain-sungs of her own land ?” 

The mountain-song soon poured forth its loud beginning, impa- 
tiently claiming sympathy from the barren summits that «lone 
listen where it is supposed to be sung. The voice sofiened, soothed 
with its own outpouring—the herdsman’s heart wandered aud left 
him singing forgetfally, aud then the audience, as if transformed to 
an Ariel that “ puts a girdle round the earth,” commenced follow- 
ing the last clear note through the dist-ince. Away it sped, <oftly 
and evenly, a liquic arrow through more liquid air, lessening with 
the sweetness it left behind it, but fleeing leagues in seconds, and 
with no errand but to go on unaltered till it should die—and, 
behold ! on the track of it, with the rest of us, wes gone the heavy- 
winged intellect of Webster! We had listenel with our eyes upon 
bim. As all know who have observe:l him, his habitual first mark 
of interest in a new matter, is a pull he gives to the lobe of his left 
ear—as if, to the thonght-intrenched castle of his brain, there were 
a portcuilis to be lowered at any welcome summons for entrance. 
The tone sped and lessened, and Webster’s broud chest grew 
erect and expanded. Still on went the entrancing sound, 
altered by distance only, and changeless in the rapt altitude of 
the cadenceon—far on—as if only upon the bar of the horizon 





thus brought aearer to the object, lo ! the dome over the temple of! 


\ it could faint'at last—and forward leaned the aroused statesmang 
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with his hand clasped over the balustrade, his head raised to its 
fullest lift above his shoulders, and the luminous caverns of his 
eves opened wide upon the still Jips of the singer. The note died ; 
and those around exchanged glances as the enchantress touched 
the instrument before her—but Webster sat motionless. The 
breathless stillness was broken by a tumult of applause, and 
the hand that was over the gallery moved up and down 
upon the cushion with unconscious assent, but the spell was yet 
on him. He slowly leaned back, with his eyes still fixed on the 
singer, and suddenly observing that she had turned to him after 
curtseying to the audience, and was repeating her acknowledg- 
ments unmistakably to himself, he rose to his feet and bowed to 
her, with the grace ani stateliness of the monarch that he is. It 
was not mach to see, perhaps—neither does the culmination of a 
planet differ, very distinguishably, from the twinkle of a lamp—but 
we congratulated Jenny Lind, with our first thought, after it, at 
what is, perhaps, her best single triumph on this side the water, the 
sounding of America’s deepest mind with her plummet of enchaat- 
ment. 

The “Echo,” and the “ Pasture Song” equally delighted Mr. 
Webster, and, after each of them, he passed his broad-spread hand 
from his brow downwards (assisting his seldom aroused features, 
as he always does, in their recovery of repose and gravity), and 
responded to the enthusiasm of the friends beside him with the 
pine-tree nod which, from his deep-rooted approbation, means 
much. Let us add, by the way (what we heard very directly), 
that Mr. Webster, who is peculiar for the instant completeness 
with which he usually dismisses public amusements from his mind 
—little entertained by them, and never speaking of them in con- 
versation, when they are over—talked much of Jenny Lind after 
the Concert, remarking very emphatically, among other things, 
that it was a new revelation to him of the character and capability 
of the human voice. The angelic Swede—alone with many memo- 
ries as she will be some day—may remember with pleasure what 
we have thus recorded. 

No. IIL, ~ 


JENNY LIND AND BARNUM. 


We close our present packet of ‘‘ Jenny Lind papers” with 
the following witty philippic from the Times of Saturday, 
which may serve as an effective contrast to the first and se- 
cond. It would be difficult to detect any resemblance, either 
to Thackeray or N. P. Willis, in the philosophy of the writer, 
to say nothing of his style. 


The Americans have begun to moralise upon their own sensi- 
bilities. After receiving a popular songstress with a depth of en- 
thusiasm hitherto considered peculiar either to loyalty or devotion, 
they have turned to analysing their sentiments by the aid of Euro- 
pean commentaries, aud have pronounced a deliverate judgment on 
the late display. They presented Jenny Lind with 804 poetical 
welcomes (one of which she was expected to sing herself), a mon- 
ster bouquet of perfumed flowers carried by sixteen young ladies, 
and a very substantial specimen of what they term the “ almighty 
dollar.” What they did besides in respect of deputations and 
addresses we need hardly repeat, but it now becomes our duty to 
state, that by way either of correcting their idolatry or varying 
their entertainment, they have had her “ up” before a police-court. 
“ The Nightingale” has been literally “ Lynched,”—that is to say, 
she has been tried and examined by a judge of that identical name, 
though the reports of the transaction are at present so imperfect 
that it is hard to say whether the suit represented any bona fide 


issue, or whether the whole thing was a speculation on the part of 


the plaintiffs for getting a gratuitous exhibition out of “ Baruum’s 
singing bird.” We suspect the most correct version of the story 
will be suggested by the latter hypothesis. ; 
It seems that two of the subordinate vocalists engaged for the 
concerts conceived themselves defrauded of their prcper salar‘es, 
whereupon they commenced an action not only against Barnum 
but against Jenny Lind, as his commercial partner, and it was 
necessary, therefore, to serve that young lady with a subpoena. 
We sincerely trust that many of our readers may be so wholly 
inexperienced in the forms of litigation as to learn now, for the 
. first time, that the service of these legal documents consists in 





exhibiting the original missive of the court, and tendering a trua 
copy thereof to the individual unfortunately concerned. The 
Americans have not yet quite cast off these chicaneries of tradi- 
tional routine, though they are. in a fair way of doing so, and the 
proceedings consequently required that the Nightingale should be 
bodily entrapped. With these views an attorney’s clerk enclosed 
the subpona in a letter, addressed in a feigned hand to Miss 
Jenny Lind, and delivered it to her at her carriage window, as a 
professional communication from Mr. Seguin. This done, he 
completed the “service” by mounting behind the vehicle as it 
drove off, and displaying the original ducument in the air. As the 
average number of confidential epistles daily received by Jenny 
Lind exceeds 300, there is nothing surprising in the fact that she 
should have neglected to open this particular missive. The object, 
however, was gained, for all that was desired was her presence in a 
public hall; and, as she did not appear to the subpeena, she was 
forthwith impeached for contempt, and a warrant for her arrest was 
issued by Mr. Justice Lynch at the suit of the aforesaid parties. 

Ultimately matters were so arranged that both the suit and the 
warrant were set aside on condition of Jenny’s appearing as a 
witness on a fixed day, which she undertook to do, On this con 
cession to popular feeling, justice itself became instantly mollitied, 
and preparations were made for the hearing in exactly the same 
style as for a concert. The case was removed from the Common 
Hall to a more convenient chamber upstairs, but Judge Cowles, on 
visiting the place beforehand, observed that it was “ very shabby,” 
and that Miss Lind “ would entertain a poor opinion of Americen 
courts from such a specimen as that.” He proposed, therefore, to 
change the venue either to the ‘own Library or the corporation 
“Tea-room,” but the aldermen declined to accommodaie the public 
with either apartment, and the case, as a local journal reports it, 
was “becoming desperate,” when the office of the clerk of the 
peace was placed at the disposal of the authorities for the occasion. 
This was all that was desired. Jenny Lind, who “ looked agitated, 
and was ina simple dress with an expression of scorn,” underwent 
an examination loug-enough to give the assembled multitude an 
idea of her voice, after which the judge came down to shake hands 
with her, and she departed in the midst of an enthusiastic crowd, 
the case of “ Milner v. Loder * being left to take care of itself. 

We are rather surprised that the action was not contrived as for 
a breach of promise, which would have made the occasion far more 
interesting ; but it served its turn, and gave the popular excite- 
ment an agreeable variety, Perhaps, indeed, Barnum himself. was 
at the bottom of it, for it begins to be more and more generally 
acknowledged that this eminently-gifted speculator is the entire and 
exclusive founder of Jenny Lind’s Transatlantic fame ; nor is there 
much doubt entertained of his competence to provide another 
novelty equally stimulating when this has passed away. Barnum 
absolutely formed and tutored the minds of his countrymen to his 
own purposes ; he furnished them with all their ideas beforehand ; 
he created the mania before even its object was visible, and he did 
this, so economically withal, that he actually turned to profit what 
would, with ordinary mortals, have been the expenses of his 
speculation. Instead of advertising his protegée, he made the 
newspapers pay him for intelligence which he had taught the 
public to demand; he sold to an hotel-keeper ihe privilege of 
entertaining himself and the lady; he received money from an 
upholsterer for the right of furnishing her apartments, and counted 
all services rendered to him as advantages well worth the purehase 
of any clever tradesinan. He knew, in fact, that notoriety was 
everything with his countrymen, and that there was no advertising 
van in the universe equal to Jenny Lind’s carriage. 

It is painful to think of what this greatness must come to. We are 
touching on a mysterious and perhaps unfathomable subject, but we 
believe nothing is known of the fate which awaited Mr. Barnum’s 
former prodigies. Where is the woolly horse? Where is Wash- 
ington’s nurse? Each of these objects created in its day a sensa- 
tion scarcely inferior to that excited by the Swedish Nightingale ; 
nay, as far as that goes, the Mew York Herald plainly contesses 
that “pasteboard or Navarino bonnets” had “ exactly the same 
remarkable effect on the public mind” as that now produced. In- 
deed, it is by induction from these recorded facts that an uble 
American journalist has constructed that analysis of the ‘“ Lindo- 
mania” to which we have referred. The writer in question, who 
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speaks with the experience of an eye-witness, calmly argues that his 
countrymen are constitutionally prone to “ unity of ideas.” “ They 
circumscribe,” he says, “ the whole present to one class of sensations.” 
They can only take in one thing at a time, and they require the 

riodical production of an idol to revive their natural sensibility. 
What this idol may be signifies very little Jenny Lind’s actual 
voice goes for nothing at ull; in fact, it is acknowledged, in the 
very words which we employed ourselves, that “ ifshe had croaked 
like a raven or howled like a hyena, public opinion would have 
pronounced her performance superior to the music of the 
spheres.” 

We can only say to this, that it must be a very fine thing to be 
an American idol, and it is extremely unfortunate that our country- 
man Mr. George Thompson did not put himself into Barnum’s 
hands at first going out. With a due exercise of that gentleman’s 
ingenuity, he might have been reared, in some character or other, 
as a successor to Jenny Liud, instcad of being hunted about trom 
town to town like a runaway negro. 


We shall resume the subject as occasion presents itself. 





ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 


Mr. Hutxan ventured on a bold step at his second concert 
on Wednesday night, in giving Handel’s Messiah without 
Mozart's additional accompaniments, which for so many years 
have been regarded as indispensable. We cannot applaud the 
innovation—if what was but recurring to the first text may be 
socalkd. Although the performance was quite up to the 
usual standard of Mr. Hullah’s concerts, it was decidedly 
tedious. Mozart's accompaniments bring the whole treasures 
of the orchestra to bear upon the master-piece of Handel, who 
lived before the art of instrumentation had been developed by 
Haydn and his immediate successors, Whether they should 
ever have been emp!oyed admits of discussion, but, once used, 
the Messiah cannot but suffer by their absence. Perhaps 
Mozart never took more pains, even in the composition of an 
original work, than when enriching the score of Handel with 
the discoveries of modern science. After all, he has neither 
altered nor added a single bar; be has merely filled up. In 
short, he may be justly supposed to have accomplished what 
Handel himself would have done had he written half a cen- 
tury later. About the merits of Mozart’s accompaniments 
there cannot be a question; they are wonderfully ingenious 
and beautiful throughout. Nor can there, we think, be two 
opinions about the great superiority of their effect over the 
comparatively meagre style of instrumentation to which the 
state of the orchestra in Handel’s time and his extraordinary 
rapidity of composition constrained him. Not that we are 
disposed to defend the system of meddling with the works of 
the earlier masters, more especially of Handel, the greatest of 
them all; on the contrary, we condemn it without reserve, and 
the only excuse we can plead in favour of Mozart is, that, 
Handel’s equal in genius and learning, and reverencing his 
music, there was no likelihood that any interference on his 
part would weaken or otherwise damage the conceptions of 
the illustrious originator. A!] subsequent attempts at adding 
to the instrumental scores of Handel have been ineffectual, 
since the principal aim in view seems to have been increased 
noise. Where Mozart czdeavoured to fill up gaps, and intro- 
duce new parts, for various instruments in keeping with 
Handel’s idea and manner of treatment, his successors, by 
resorting to theexpedients of ‘ brass and wood,” have pro- 
duced additional clamour, and too frequently spoiled the 
transparent clearness of the master. As specimens of the 
knowledge and taste which guided Mozart in his labours, we 
may cite the bassoon part in the chorus, “ And He shall 











purify,” the bassoons and clarionets in the air, “ The people 
that walked in darkness,” the ‘‘ wood” instruments in the air 
and chorus, ‘* Oh thou that tellest,” the flute obligato in the air 
‘¢ How beautiful are the feet,” the new parts for the viola, in 
one or two of the songs, the points of imitation and counter- 
point for. the flutes, clarionets, and bassoons in the air, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt break them,” the trumpets in, ‘ Why do the nations so 
furiously rage together,” &e. The want of these was sadly 
felt in Wednesday night’s performance, to which the constant 
preponderance of “‘ two-part writing” (where the voice and the 
instrumental basses have almost everything to do) imparted a 
monotony which Mozart has entirely done away with. It 
must be remembered, that Handel used to preside at the 
organ during the performance of his oratorios, and that where 
hurry of composition had forced him to leave a thin and un- 
finished score, he would fill it up with an ad libitum organ part. 
Tf modern organists had the facility of Handel, or if they pos- 
sessed the invention and mechanical aptitude of Mendelssohn, 
such an expedient might still be resorted to, but in the ab- 
sence of this we strongly advocate the wisdom and necessity 
of retaining the additional accompaniments of Mozart. 

It was in the airs that the absence of Mozart was chiefly 
felt. In the choruses—which, by the way, the composer of 
Don Giovanni has but sparingly touched, and the brazen ad- 
ditions to which are almost exclusively from modern and less 
judicious innovators—except in a few particular places, there 
was little wanting. The reason is evident. The art of 
writing for voices in combination was perfected by Handel 
while yet the orchestra was a long way in the rear. In this 
department none have surpassed, and very few equalled, him. 
He did so much with the choir that instrumental elaboration 
was scarcely necessary; and, indeed, those who, with the 
fallacious idea of giving weight and brilliancy to the ensemble, 
have pressed a cohort of brass and wood instruments into the 
service do little better than injure the vocal effects by render- 
ing them undistinguishable. On this rock Mozart never once 
foundered. 

We have little to report of the performance of Wednesday 
night beyond a general testimony to its careful and efficient 
character. Mr. Hullah evidently went heart and soul into 
the matter, and while we contest that the result was a failure, 
we must thank him for a valuable and interesting experiment. 
The solo vocalists—Misses Birch, Kearns, and M. Williams, 
Messrs. Lockey and H. Phillips—were all entitled to praise 
for the manner in which they sang the music entrusted to 
them. Miss Kearns alone demands a special word of 
notice, as a young soprano of decided promise, who has 
already produced a marked effect upon the public. J 

Before concluding, we must mention some restorations of 
Handel's design, for which Mr. Hullah is entitled to the 
highest commendation. The beautiful air, ‘‘ But who may 
abide ?” usually sung by 2 bass, although the received version 
was composed by Handel for a contralto, was given to Miss 
M. Williams, and produced an impression to which it has for 
many years been a stranger. The air, ‘‘ He shall feed His 
flock,” which Mr. Hullah justly entitles a “ dialogue for two 
sopranos,’ was presented in its original form, and allotted 
to Misses Birch and Kearns, whereby the unmeaning transi- 
tion to a fourth below, to suit the contralto voice, was 
eschewed with manifest advantage. The second part of 
“ He was dispised,” commencing with the passage, “ He 
gave His back to the smiter,” always omitted at Exeter-hall, 
was added, and the song given by Miss M. Williams exactly 
as composed. The air, “Thou art gone up on high,” fora 
bass voice, was. replaced in its position, and the second parts 
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of “* How beautiful are the feet,” and “ The trumpet shall 
sound,” restored. These renovations added somewhat to the 
length, but still more to the interest and completeness, of the 
oratorio, and it would be advisable in future performances to 
adopt the example thus courageously set by Mr. Hullah. We 
regret our inability to say as much in behalf of the adoption 
of Handel’s original score. Mozart has rendered this im- 
possible. 

The hall was well attended. At the next performance, be- 
sides the Walpurgis Night of Mendelssohn, and the ‘ Frost” 
scene from Purcell’s King Arthur, four compositions by M. 
Charles Gounod, a young French musician, of whom the 
highest accounts have reached us, are announced. M. Gou- 
nod is writing an opera, in conjunction with M. Emile Augier, 
author of Gabrielle, for the Académie de Musique, and if ge- 
neral expectation be not disappointed, the art may probably 
have to welcome the advent of a new composer, 





A THEATRE WITHOUT AN ORCHESTRA. 


Tue following paragraph appeared in an evening paper on 
Monday :— 
A THEATRE WITHOUT AN ORCHESTRA, 


"It is stated that owing to recent neglect by the members of the 

orchestra of the Lyceum Theatre in attending rehearsals, Madame 
Vestristhought fit to sive the whole corps a week’s notice on Saturday 
night week, intending the intimation rather as a salutary warning than 
a literal dismissal. The musicians, it seems, accepted the notice in its 
strongest sense, and on last Saturday evening the manager of the Lyceum 
found herself unexpectedly without an orchestra. To procure another 
on the instant was impossible ; the house was full, and, as a difficulty 
was to be met, Madame Vestris determined to confront it in the boldest 
manner, Thus, without explanation or apology, the curtain was drawn 
up and the performances commenced. The audience supported the 
absence of their accustomed entertainment with good temper, and a 
slight call for music from the gallery was instantly suppressed. 


~ Upon which Mr. Frank Eames, leader of the orchestra, 
addressed a reply to the Times, in whose columns the para- 
graph had been copied on Tuesday :— 
A THEATRE WITHOUT AN ORCHESTRA. 
(To the Editor of the Times.) 

Sir,—In allusion to a paragraph under the above heading, which ap- 

peared in your paper of Tuesday, allow me to place before you a state- 
ment of unquestionable facts. 
* The management of the Lyceum is indebted to the members of the 
orchestra to the amount of £200—eight weeks’ salary, wanting one night. 
They have repeatedly applied-to Mr. Mathews for only a part, not 
wishing to press too hardly upon him. Sometimes they have had the 
sum of £7 to divide amongst nearly twenty performers. 

Now even this, for the sake of supporting the management, would 
have been endured by this “loyal band’ (Mr. Mathews’ own words), 
had they not discovered that engagements were secretly being made by 
Mr. Tully to supplant them, although to me exclusively were intrusted 
all such engagements. On the Saturday previously to the 15th, I dis- 
tinctly told Mr. Mathews that unless he came to some satisfactory 
arrangement I| should decline to hold office in a theatre where all confi- 
dence had bren destroyed.—I have the honour to be, sir, your most 
obedient servant, Frank Eames, 

Leader of the Lyceum Orchestra. 

In reply to this reply, which was inserted in the 7'imes of 
Thursday, Mr, Charles Mathews appealed to the editor, in 
Friday’s paper, as below— 

THE LYCEUM THEATRE, 
(To the Editor of the Times.) ° 

Str,—I had hoped that I might have becn allowed to get rid of my 
dearly be‘oved band without being drawn into a paper war to the annoy- 
ane of yourself and the public; but Mr. Kames’s ‘‘ unquestionable 


facts” are so very qustionable that J cannot allow them to remain up- 
contradicted. 


In an unguarded moment I certainly did once most rashly apply tothe 





band the epithet of “loyal,” quoted, as it deserves to be, against me by 
Mr. Eames. It is the only ‘‘fact’’ in his letter, and I merely allude to 
it for the purpose of stating publicly that lam very sorry for my past 
folly, and wili never do so any more, 

The rest of the letter does more honour to Mr. Eames as a composer 
than es an historian. 

At the end of last season, having prudently closed my theatre on the 
setting in of the hot weather, to prevent certain and heavy loss to all, I 
was induced to re-open it in consequence of a wish expressed by my 
company to continue playing on the chance of getting something by their 
efforts without subjecting me to any further risk—the only condition 
being that Mrs. Mathews and myself should give our services to them for 
the purpose, and relinquish our country engagements. This we cheer- 
fully consented to do, to seive those who had made sacrifices before to 
serve us. 

To the astonishment of every one, the band, notoriously selfish, fell 
into the arrangement, and consented to come in and take their chance 
with the rest. It was thus that they lost some weeks’ salary, which 
Mr. Eames would now have it inferred !am indebted to him for the 
present season, and which he boldly states occasioned the sudden and 
unjustifiable desertion of himself and his “loyal band” at a moment’s 
notice, in order to disappoint the audience, and do me an injury in the 
eyes of the public. 

To this I give a simple and flat contradiction. The reason for the 
disreputable conduct on the part of Mr Eames and his musicians, after 
having been three years in my theatre, was the much more understand- 
able circumstance of my having announced my determination of declin- 
ing their services altogether at Christmas, in consequence of the constant 
absence of some, the inattcntion and want of ear of others, and the 
general inefficiency, idleness, apathy, and intractability of that entire de- 
partment of the theatre. 

Could Mr. Eames have foreseen the total indifference with which the 
absence of the band was regarded by the public at large on the evening 
in question, he would have perhaps hesitated ere he took a step as un- 
warrantable, in a legal point of view, as it was degrading to his musicians, 
and derogatory to his own character as a professional man. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lyceum, Dec. 19. C. J. Matnews. 


And here, for the present, the matter ends. We can only 
express our regret that anything of the kind should have 
occurred. 





SONG, 


SUGGESTED ON READING “ TONIGHT,” FROM “ THE SLEEPER AWAKENED,” 
BY JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 


(From the Theatrical Journal.) 


Beautiful morn, in thy loveliness breaking, 
To grect thee the birds are joyously waking ; 
The anthem of earth, on the zephyr is borne, 
To welcome thy coming, O beautiful morn! 


Beautiful Sun! in thy majesty rise, 

And mautie the earth in thy glorious dyes, 
Roll on in thy car, till thy journey is done, 
All life-giving monarch! O beautiful Sun ! 


Beautiful flowers, in thy radiancy shine, 
Upturning thy face to thy Maker divine 
Modestly decked in the night’s pearly showers, 
Hail to thy waking—O beautiful flowers! 


Beautiful streams, as thou glidest along, 
Mingling thy voice wit! the werbler’s song; 
Stealing away, like hope’s early dreams, 
Welcome thy flowing, O beautiful streams, 
E, Stewart. 


[This is one of the vocal gems of Mr. Macfarren’s Serenata, which 
has recently been printed entire, in one volume, by Messrs. Cramer, 
Beale, and Chappell.—Ep.]) 





Racnert.— Mr. Mitchell has engaged this celebrated tragedian 
for the month of July, next season. It is supposed that the per- 
tormances will take place in Drury Lane Theatre. The numbers 
who were disappo'nted last year, in consequence of the ecntned 
space of the St. James’s Theatre, will thus have an opportunity of 
gratifving their curiosity. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Puitapetpnia, Nov, 30.—Jenny Lind’s re-appearance in 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday evening, Nov. 23, was the signal 
of a glorious demonstration in and around the Musical Fund 
Hall—for the audience in the street and on the house-tops 
outnumbered that within the spacious hall, although that was 
crowded with beauty, worth, and fashion. The only novelty 
in the sweet warblings of the Swedish Nightingale was her 
rendering of John Howard Payne’s touching ballad of “ Home, 
sveet home,” which was sung with a pathos and beauty such 
as she only can impart to it. Mr. Burke’s performance, on 
the violin, of one of Artot’s compositions was a delightful 
feature of the conceit. 

Notwithstanding the disagreeable weather all day yesterday 
and last evening, the second Concert was more crowded than 
the first, and the wild-wood carols and mountain echoes of the 
incomparable songstress were listened to with increased de- 
ligut. The ‘‘ Bird Song,” the ‘“ Herdsman’s Song,” and 
‘“‘ Home, sweet home,” were again the greatest favourites ; and, 
next to those gems, was the duetto of ‘* La Mere Grand,” 
sung by Mdlle. Lind and Miss Pintard. Miss P. sang ex- 
quisitely, and her qu’et, lady-like self-possession, was the 
theme of much praise. We have room on!y bagely to mention 
that Belletti sang gloriously, and that the Orchestra, under the 
baton of Benedict, performed the overture to Fra Diavolo. 

The first part of this evening’s concert will consist of sacred 
music. Mdlle. Lind will sing ‘‘1 know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” and Miss Pintard, ‘* He shall feed his flock.” 

Our readers will be gratified to learn that Jenny Lind gives 
a morning concert, at Barnum’s Museum, on Tuesday, for the 
accommedation of aged persons and children who cannot go 
out at night. This will also prove a great convenience to 
people residing in the neighbouring towns. 

The Italian Opera is now one of the most interesting themes 
of conversation in the musical circles of Philadelphia. Opera 
glasses and Opera cloaks (white merino, trimmed with ermine, 
elaborately embroidered in colours, aud lined with) blue, 
orange, and pink satins, as we learn from good “ Item” autho- 
rity, will be the prevailing mode) are looked through, in 
anticipation, and thought of, by many a haughty, dashing, 
lovely, and loveable beauty, of this home of taste, elegance, 
and refinement. Whiskers, imperials, and moustaches, and 
other adornments of dandified manhood, are dreamed about 
and talked of. In fact, notwithstanding Jenny Lind is intoxi- 
cating our senses with her divine warblings, we are beginning 
to think of the impassioned and tragic vocalisation of Parodi, 
who, in her last personation in Lucrezia Borgia, at the Astor 
Place Opera House, seems to have produced a perfect furore 
—causing involuntary risings of the audience, and plaudits 
and bravos more heartfelt and enthusiastic than had ever 
before been witnessed during the performance of an opera. 
But to return to Philadelphia, Mr. Edward L. Walker—the 
pianist, compcser, and publisher—has made arrangements 
with M. Maretzck, for a series of Italian Operas, at the 
Chesnut Street Theatre, by the Astor Place opera troupe, the 
first of which is to be given on Thursday next. The demand 
for tickets is great, Mr, Walker's store has been daily be- 
sieged. The prospect now is that the opera season will be a 
most brilliant one, 

Sir Wm. Don, the high low (not “ Jack and the game”) 
comedian, has been drawing crowded houses at the Walnut 
the past week, notwithstanding the other numerous “ attrac- 
tive attractions’ at other places of public amusement in the 
city. The more people see him, the better they like his un- 





ostentatious style of acting. Sir Wm, Don makes his Jast 
appearance to-night, as does also Mrs. Stephens, the prettiest 
and sprightliest little chambermaid that has been seen on the 
boards of the Walnut formany a day. Mr, and Mrs. Barney 
Williams are still nightly greeted by large audiences at Con- 
ner’s Arch-street Theatre. 

The burlesque of “ Jenny Lind in America” is a laughable 
affair, though not quite so polished as it might be. If some 
of our orators had known that Jenny Lind visited the * Horse 
Opera” the other night, an impromtu speech might have been 
expected. On Thursday, Jenny visited the Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the Insane, and was highly pleased with the in- 
stitution. Dr. Kirkbride afforded her facilities for thoroughly 
inspeting the whole establishment. She also paid a visit to 
the Philadelphia Orphan Asylum, at the corner of Schuylkill, 
Fifth and Cherry Streets, and was very much gratified with 
what she saw there. 

Puitapeppuia, Nov. 28,—The thirty-fourth concert of 
Mdlle. Jenny Lind in America, the fourth in this city, took place 
last evening at the Musical Fund Hall, which was densely 
crowded. The anxiety to hear her has not abated, and is net 
likely to abate so long as she remains here. Besides the large 
number of our own citizens present, there was a great many from 
the interior of the State, who had come hundreds of miles, or 
who had prolonged their visit to the city, for the sole purpose 
of hearing her The programme was better calculated to dis- 
play the wonderful powers of the songstress than any thet has 
yet been presented here. Jenny Lind’s first song, from Don 
Giovanni, was sung with all the exquisite delicacy of execu 
tion and expression that distinguishes Jenny. Her next piece 
was the scena from Lucia, “ Percher non ho delivento”—-the 
first song of Donizetti's compositions that she has ever sung 
in this city, Nothing could exceed the brilliancy of her 
execution in this florid and difficult piece. The “ Torna, 
torna,” which Laborde used to sing so well, were a new and 
dazzling colouring in her hands, and created a tempest of 
applause, which was not appeased till the enchantresss ap- 
peared again, and sang it over with equal facility. 

In the second part, we had a trio fiom Robert le Diable, 
unaccompanied, sung by Jenny Lind, Belletti, and Perelli, 
It could not have been sung better, The next song of 
Jenny’s was the “ Bird Song,” the most beautiful and most 
genuine expression of this great artist’s soul; and certainly 
the most enchanting performance that we have ever heard. 
She sang it with an energy and abandonment unusual to 
her, and in the closing strain, 

‘I must, I must be singing,” 


her whole soul seemed to be overflowing with the irresistible 
flood of her own innate musical nature. Of course this 
was encored, and so also was “ Home, sweet home,” which, 
familiar as it was to every person present, touched a chord in 
every heart. The trill in the line, 
“ The birds singing gaily,” 

was a happy thought, but beyond that there was no extraneous 
ornament to trick out this sweetest of home ballads in a 
fashionable dress. The “Swedish Herdsman’s Song,” with its 
quaint and extraordinary echo, finished the evening’s per- 
formances. Every one was overjoved with the delights of the 
evening, and, for our part, we find at each concert new indi- 
cations of a genius and a skill in this great singer, which can 
never be fully appreciated. No praise can come up to her 
full merits, and no analysis of her style can give a just de- 
scription of what is above all analytical powers. As for 
criticism, it is folly; and we have already found the carpers 
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of last month, who, like Mrs. Skewton, felt such a desire for 
“heart and—thingamy,” completely silenced. 

Jenny Lind looked exceedingly well, and positively lovely 
when she smiled, asin the *‘ Bird Song,” or as she recognised 
among the audience the faces of some of her familiar friends. 
She was dressed, we may as well say, for the benefit of the 
ladies, in a white brocade, deeply flounced, with the usnal 
berthe of white lace. She wore also a brilliant diamond 
ornament on her neck, three splendid brooches of rubies, and 
a head-dress of crimson velvet and gold, also adorned with 
rubies: no flowers this time. 

We have left ourselves little room to speak of the other 
performances. Signor Belletti was, as he always is, the great 
artist. His rich, elastic voice, and his perfect method, shewed 
brilliantly in the Tarantella, which, as usual, brought down a 
unanimous encore. Signor Perelli did extremely well. Mr. 
Joseph Burke played one of Artot’s compositions for the 
violin with skill, shewing that he has not suffered his talent- 
to grow rusty by disuse. Benedict’s orthestra was all that 
could be desired ; full, complete, well-balanced, and playing 
with precision. 

The marvel of these concerts of Jenny Lind is, that 
audiences of nearly two thousand persons can be collected at 
an average price of five dollars and a half a ticket; many of 
them, too, having incurred additional heavy expense by 
journeying hither from a distance. We have no disposition 
to interfere with the business arrangements, which doubtless 
require enormous receipts to mect the expenses; but it isa 
great tribute to Jenny Lind that such crowds should come to 
hear her at such prices; and, what is more, that all go away 
fully satisfied, and evidently feeling that they have had their 
money’s worth. What is more singalar about these crowds 
is that but a small fraction consists of those best able to bear 
the expense. It is the people—-those of moderate fortunes but 
of just as true taste and a more hearty and natural conception 
of the good and beautiful, that flock to the festivals of the 
Nightingale. Here it is due to Mr. Barnum and his gentlemanly 
and energetic assistants, to speak of the admirable arrange- 
ments of these concerts. Nothing that can be done for the 
comfort and convenience of the audience is neglected. The 
most liberal outlay in the engagement of artists to give effect 
to the musical performances, the employment of ushers to 
procure seats, and the careful attention to the minute details 
of the arrangements, entitle the manager to the thanks of the 
community. Certainly, so far as our experience goes, there 
have never been any concerts so well managed in this country. 

The next concert takes place to-morrow (Friday) evening, 
with a programme quite equal to that of last night. Miss 
Pintard, of this city, appears, to assist Jenny Lind in a duo 
by Meyerbeer, called La Mere Grand, which is spoken of as 
one of the most delightful things that Jenny has sung in this 
country. The “Bird Song, ‘Home, Sweet Home,” the 
“Echo Song,” and selections from Rossini’s Turk in Italy, 
and Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, are also to be sung by the 
“Nightingale.” The best advice we can give is for all to 
secure their seats early, 

PuitapetrniA, Eventno Butretix, Nov. 28,—-The public 
interest in the forthcoming Italian opera season in this city 
continues to increase, and the sale of tickets for the whole 
season, as well as for occasional nights, is going on very 
rapidly. 

[A grumbler in Saroni’s Musical Times, thus, unfairly 
we think, rates Malle. Lind for what is, literally, not her fault, 
but that of her worshippers—the public.] 


Jenny Lrnp’s Concerts,—While we ere writing this, the 





popular entertainments of the Swedish Nightingale are rapidly 
drawing toaclose. Her last concert was as well attended as 
her first, and no series of concerts have brought us the amount 
of novelty which Jules Benedict has understood to embody 
in these concerts. Jules Benedict, then, deserves the credit 
for the only benefit thus far resulting from the unusual amount 
of music performed in Jenny Lind’s concerts, We had hoped 
much from Miss Lind herself, but we must confess, we were 
disappointed. It is true she sang some classical music, seme 
simple music, and some new music; but she always wound up 
with those pieces, in which she enters into competition with 
the ventriloquist, the equilibrist, with the magician, and with 
the circus riders. In short, she ended every concert with an 
exhibition of difficult feats, and debased the very art which 
she had elevated in the first part of her performance. 

When an ordinary artist performs at a concert, we can per- 
mit him to make use of every means in his power to dazzle 
the eye and ears of the mass. His avowed object is to make 
money; his whole energies are directed to that one point, and 
every thing else is subordinate to it. How different with 
Jenny Lind! She came to this country with an European 
reputation, and with a fortune, which, if we are to believe the 
articles so judiciously circulated, was more than she wanted, 
She gave charity concerts, she shared her profits with the 
various charitable institutions she thought worthy of it; she 
did every thing to justify the language her eulogists had used. 

But not so in music! She too was susceptible, too suscep- 
tible, to the admiration of the multitude; and when she found 
that they would not come up to her, she stooped to them. 
The ‘Echo Song,” “The Mountaineer’s Song.” ‘* Home, 
sweet Home,” ‘* The Greeting,” “ Dalecarlian Invitation to 
Dance,” all these are proofs of what we state above, 

The consequences of the frequent introduction of these songs 
are melancholy indeed. Young ladies who were formerly 
satisfied with slanghtering an Italian Arta di Bravura, turn 
now ventriloquists and sing the Echo Song. Others who had 
an excellent voice, now insist upon the fa tn alto, and scream 
to make one’s ears ring. The diffusion of musical taste, 
which we so fondly expected, was checked by the exhorbitant 
charges imposed upon the public ‘* by its humble servant,” 
and when she, the incomparable Jenny, has left us, we shall 
have the memory of nothing but the wonderful feats which we 
admired, in common with the rest of her audience, but which 
will probably be expelled from our mind by the next more 
wonderful execution of some other artist. 

Jenny Lind had the reins of public taste in her own hands. 
A little determination and energy on her part, would kave 
made her, not alone, “the queen of song,” but the queen of 
the people. She is now, in spite of scarlet and ermine, in 
spite of crown and sceptre, what every ordinary artist is— 
«The slave of the public.” 

[About Parodi and Madame Bishop, the same journal gives 
us the following extra particulars. | 


Astor Prace OrrraA Hovse—Paropt.—Our readers know 
that we are but slender admirers of Verdi—we give him credit 
for much boldness, a slight dash of originality, but further 
than this we can say nothing in his favour. He is the very 
king of the row-de-dow school, delighting in the loudest noise 
that can be banged out of instruments. Ie does not look 
upon voices as voices, but as vehicles for the uttering of his 
ideas—such as they are—and seems to consider it a matter of 
favour that he keeps the several voices within the range of 
their extremest compass. It gives us a pang whenever we 
see the name of an artist we respect, announced to represent 
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any of his characters. We fear for their voices, for we know 
how tremendous the exertion necessary merely to sing his 
music, not to mention giving it effect. We deeply regretted 
that Parodi was announced for Elvira in Ernani, for we felt that 
the music, as she would sing and act it, would be too much for 
her physique, and we knew the mus‘c was not worthy of her 
great powers. Still, if any thing could redeem the character 
of the work, it would be Parodi’s interpretation of it, which 
was at once grand, touching, and dramatic. Our operatic 
heroines are generally ladies in drawing-room distress; they 
are elegantly mournful and genteelly despairing. There's is 
literally still-life, rendering suitable for Deguerreotype opera- 
tions, but devoid of action or animated reality. Parodi is in- 
terested in all that surrounds her; she is an actress in the 
scenes of excitement which transpires; she thinks, she feels, 
and she developes every shade of the character which she for 
the time assumes; and this energetic activity seems to some 
as over-acting. Such is not the case; it is but the natural 
consequence of the contrast of her encrgy and her predeces- 
sors’ mildness ; of her vivid reality and their still-life sem- 
blance. In her hands both the character and music of Elvira, 
assumed an importance which we never perceived in it before. 
Dignity, force, and passion were pre-eminent, from first 
to last. Her acting in the last act, was equal to any 
of her previous great tragic efforts, and held the andience under 
a spell of excitement. So completely was she the wretched, 
grief-struck Elvira, that our excited feelings lost all identity 
of Parodi, and thus rendered an involuntary homage to her 
superlative greatness. Her singing was wonderful under the 
circumstances, for the physician of the Opera House, at six 
in the evening, pronounced her too ill to sing; but she felt 
that the manager had much at stake, and to save him and the 
public a disappointment, risked a very dangerous experiment 
—that of undergoing extraordinary vocal exertion, singing, in 
short, through a cold. Still under every difficulty, she sus- 
tained herself gloriously, rendering the music with that intel- 
lectual strength which places her so immeasurably beyond all 
her competitors. She was, of course, received throughout in 
the warmest manner (if anything could be warm on a cold 
night in a theatre without stoves), and at the close, the cheer- 
ing was tremendous, and the great artiste was called before 
the curtain two or three times. 

’ The regular subscription night, Wednesday, was postponed 
until Thursday evening, in consequence of the continued 
sickness of Signora Parodi. This evening she will appear in 
the opera of Lucrezia Borgia; and the renowned danseuse, 
Mdlle. Nathalie Fitzjames, with a powerful ballet troupe, 
makes her first bound before an American public. This night 
is appropriately termed a “gala night,” and in consequence 
of the length of the performances, the curtain will rise at 
seven o'clock. Signor Lorini will be the Gennaro, Signor Bene- 
ventano the Alphonso. Novelli will also be in the cast. The 
band and chorus as usual. M. Maretzek never neglects 
his duty as director. 

MApAme Anna Bisnor.—The Sunday Concerts of this 
lady are more than ever patronized. The excellence of 
Madame Bishop, as a singer and as an artist, is so well known, 
and the merits of Mr. Bochsa, as a manager and a musician, 
are so well appreciated that we do not hesitate to pass over 
the details of last Sunday’s performance, and content our- 
selves by merely stating that it was superior in every respect 
to even the former Sunday Concerts of Madame Bishop. A 
glance at our advertising columns will acquaint the reader 
with a new scheme of Mr. Bochsa. We have reference to the 
Promenade Concerts at Tripler Hall, We approve heartily of 





it, with the exception of the dancing, and we are sure, that a 
little reflection on the part of Mr. Boscha, will be sufficient to 
alter that part of the programme. 


Paris.—After five representations of Donizetti’s Figlia del 
Reggimento, Rossini’s Barbiére was given at the Italian 
Theatre, with Sontag as Rosina, Calzolari the Count, Casa- 
novo Basilio, Ferranti Figaro, and Lablache Bartolo. The 
enthusiasm for Sontag and Lablache was immense. Ivan- 
hoff, the Russian ‘tenor, who sang in London in 1835, will 
shortly appear, in Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia. Mdlle. Duprez, 
daughter of the tenor, will also make her début, and Colini, 
the new baritone. The success fof the Infant Prodigue in- 
creases at every representation. 

Bertin,—Madame Castellan has appeared, with continued 
success in Lucia, Alice (Roberto), Desdemona, and Rosina 
(Barbiere). Flotow’s Grand Duchess, at the German Opera, 
was popular. 

Romano.—The celebrated singer, Rubini, is stated to be 
dangerously ill. 

Bucuarest, (Wallachia.)—Corbari is singing here, as 
prima donna, with the greatest success. Her sister, Luigia 
Corbari, is the contralto. 





PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





OPENING OF THE GREAT BOSTON ORGAN. 


Ow Friday last, this magnificent instrument, constructed by the 
eminent firm of Gray and Davison, of London, was opened with 
solemn service in Boston Centenary Chapel. ‘This costly addition 
to the building has been provided by funds raised, with that zealous 
enthusiasin for which our Wesleyan friends are so remarkable, and 
which we would gladly see emulated by churchmen in works of 
piety and necessity. 

Mr. George Cooper, organist of St. Sepulchre’s Church and 
Christ’s Hospital, and Deputy-Organist at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal St. James’s, presided, and the 
rare ability he displayed in the performance of his onerous task, 
fully warranted the choice made by the committee. 

We have already, in a previous number of our paper, given an 
ample description of the mechanical arrangements of this mighty 
instrument; it is one of the largest in the kingdom, of immense 
power and capability, while the exquisite sweetness of the 
softer stops, such as the gamba, keraulophon, corno di bassetto, 
clarionet, flute, and oboe, are, in our opinion, almost unequalled. 
The keraulophon is a stop of Gray and Davison’s invention, 
remarkable for its pleasing quality and novel character of tone, 
The choir organ is larger than any in this country, pos- 
sessing twelve stops, which, with the exception of two, extend 
throughout its entire compass. The general plan of the 
instrument is similar to the great organs at Haarlem, Frankfort, 
and others on the continent, the manual compass extending to C C, 
and having an independent pedal organ of two octaves and a fourth, 
from C C C 16 feet to F. 

There were services on Sunday, at which Mr. Cooper presided. 


Yesterday (Monday) was, however, the great day for testing the 
capabilities of the new instrument. There were morning and 
evening performances of sacred music, vocal and instrumental, the 
well-drilled choir being strengthened by some of the Lincoln 
singers, and several amateurs. The solo performances of Mr. 
Cooper, selected for the purpose of developing the varied resources 
of the organ, comprised the adagio from Spohr’s Nonetto, tle 
Dead March in Saul, overture to the Creaticn, “Cum saucto 
spiritu” (Hummel), grand pedal fugue in B minor (Bach), the 
larghetto movement from a symphony by Kalliwoda, the “ Quod 
in orbe,” by Hummel, and Handel's chorus from Israel in 
Egypt, “ He rebuked the Red Sea,” which three latter are Mr. 
Cooper’s own arrangements. It is impossible to speak of this 
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gentleman’s performances in terms too laudatory ; his execution, 
expression, and command of the pedals, took the audience by 
surprise, and led to the unusual, and (considering the area) 
questionable course of indulging in hearty applause. The singing 
of the choir is deserving of high praise. ‘The principal choruses 
were Handel’s “ Hallelujah,” “The Heaveus are telling,” and 
Beethoven’s “ Hallelujah ;” the latter was encored. The solo singing 
of Mr. and Mrs. Turner, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Thomas, of the 
Lincoin Cathedral Choir, was also much applauded. ‘The whole 
of the performances gave satisfaction, and left impressions ofa most 
favourable character, equally as regards the treatment of the instru- 
ment under the hands of Mr. Cooper, the exceilence of the selec. 
tion ; or—most important of all—the strict justice done by Messrs. 
Gray and Davidson to the task entrusted to their hands.— From 
the Lincolnshire Herald. 





MANCHESTER, 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S FIFTH CLASSICAL CHAMBER CONCERT, 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS, MOSLEY STREET, DEC. 12TH, 1850. 


PROGRAMME, 
Parr I, 
Allegro molto. 


Quartet, Adagio, 
Pianoforte, Violin. 


Tenor & Violoncello 


In F minor, Op.3. Mendelssohn. 
Intermezzo—Allegro  oderato. 

Finale—Allegro molto vivace. 

Vocal Quartet. 
Allegro. 


pe ae vivace. 


Grand Sonate, 


Pianoforte. In E flat, Op. 33. 


Minuetto—Moderato e grazioso, 
Finale—Presto cum fuoco. 


Beethoven. 


Part II, 
Allegro brilliante. 
In modo d'una Marcia. 
In E flat, Op. 44. 
Scherzo—Molto vivace. 
Finale—Allegro ma non troppo. 


Grand Quintet, 
Pianoforte, 
tw> Violins, Tenor, 
and Violoncello. 


Vocal Quartet. 


R. Schumana 


“ Lieder ohne Worte.” 


Jisce . A 
. mr She rag In Emajor and C minor. Mendelssohn, 
' 4 28me Tarantella. 
Pianoforte. 


In E flat minor, Op. 61. S¢. Heller. 


Acain we had novelty, as well as a display of Mr. Hallé’s good 
taste, in the above selection. The room was almost inconveniently 
crowded, for a few of the late comers remained in the doorway, 
thus causing a draught, which must have been anything but plea- 
sant to those on the front forms ; but, as usual at Hallé’s concerts, 
however numerous the auditory, the persons comprising it are 
uniformly attentive, and capable of appreciating the high treat that 
is in store for them. It would appear that the feeling just glanced 
at in our last as our own, has become general ; that is, that the 
nearer the short scason of these charming concerts approaches 
to aclose, the more highly they are appreciated. We scarcely 
miss any of the usual keen admirers of this class of chamber music, 
and were glad to see many, new to the room, who could enjoy it. 

The opening quartet-—Mendelssohn’s in F minor (op. 2)— 
was a most admirable specimen of what Hallé and iis able coad- 
jutors could do. ‘ihe first movement dashes off in a most florid 
allegro, demanding no one less able than a Charles Hallé or a 
Thalberg to render the pianoforte part efficient, and calling for 
talent no less prominent in the three-stringed instruments. Messrs. 
Seymour, Buetens, and Lidel proved themselves us equal to their 
task as their gifted leader, and it was brilliantly exeeuted. To this 
succeeds a most remarkable adagio, beginning in a sort of dirge 
for the violin, viola, and violoncello, accompanied by the piano- 
forte : it was sung by the three so as to be quite vocal. Like the 
same composer, ‘* Lieder ohue Worte,” it scarcely requires the aid 
of words to give the composcr’s meaning. It is afterwards sang 
on the pianoforte accompanied by the strings. The effect cannot be 
described—the result on Hallé’s audience can—tor no sooner was 


the movement over, than there was the most unanimous demand for 
its repetition (the first encore of an instrumental movement in that 
room since Ernst was with us last spring,) a by no means usual 
compliment to an adagio. The intermezzoo is a singular move- 
ment, almost rollicking, yet without being vulgar in character ; 
and the finale is of the same brilliant, but most difficuls school to play, 
as the opening allegro. It is styled “ Allegro molto vivace,” and a 
most rapid pace it was taken at by Hallé. It was altogether a first- 
rate performance, and a delightful example of the greatest master 
of modern times. Beethoven, the greatest of all times that has yet 
blessed this sublanary world with genius, was heard in one of 
those exqnisite souata’s of his, the one in E flat, op. 33 ; and who 
is there now living so worthy or so capable of doing justice to his 
divine inspirations as Charles Halié? We were struck with the 
singularity and elegance of the opening allegro, bat we can make 
no selection for preference or remark in such a performance, 
Words are vain to describe it: it was perfect and beautiful trom 
beginning to end, and the only thought that occurred to us was 
the world-wide superiority of such an intellectual sonata over the 
modern, however great displays attempted by the “ Aria con 
variazioni” school. “Beethoven makes you think and search those 
inver depths of the mind, that the hearer is scarce conscivus he 
possesses, until he feels them stirred by his wonderful power, 

The quintet, which opened the second part, was a proof of 
Hallé’s taste and desire to gratify his patrons with an example of 
all schools or styles; it is an exceedingly clever comp: sition of 
R. Schumann’s and chiefly remarkable for its adagio, styled 
“In modo d’una marcia,” march funetre, we should say,—but 
very beautiful. The sche:zo “ Molto vivace” is short, but vivacious 
enough and by no means common-place. The finale is brilliant, 
and reminds one of glorious John Sebastian Bach, by its fugue, 
which is admirably worked out. Messrs. Hallé, Seymour, Baetens, 
and Lidel were ably assisted in the tenor part by the gifted amateur 
(a resident in Manchester, and personal friend of Hallé's) who has 
often appeared to advantage at these eoncerts. One and all ac- 
quitted themselves well of their most difficult task, and gave great 
delight to the appreciative audience. The selection, to wind u 
this time, was two of the “ Songs without words” (E major and 
minor) of Mendelssohn, most sweetly and expressively played by 
Hallé. and a most extraordinary tarantelle of that remarkable man 
Stephen Heller. We confess our inability to shine in that charac- 
teristic dance of the Neapolitans ; but if we had been au fuit, we 
should have felt some difficulty in keeping our feet still. Hallé’s 
playing received the usual well-merited ovations. On this occa. 
sion, a number of his countrymen, members of the Liedertatel, 
cstablished in this town, volunteered their services, and gave a 
“vocal quartet” in German, in each part the voices tiebled or 
twelve male singers in all, The first quartet was very nice, and 
the young Germans got great applause ; the second «as more chro- 
matic or diflicult—a serenade by Chuatal, for they got out of tune ; 
some of their friends, however, inthe room, knew they could do 
better things, so they were excored, and certainly acquitted them- 
selves better in a merricr and jess difficult eve they sang in lieu 
of it, a national German song, * ‘The Bridal Ring ;” the bass voices 
were of extraordinary depth and power, reminding one of the pedal 
notes of an organ. The encores made the concert late, half-past 
ten, but we will vecture to say, not oue in the room thought it long 
until they consulted their watches on leaving. It was. (as all 
Hallé’s are) a most charming concert. ‘The next (and last) we 
see is fixed for the evening atter Christmas day, December 26th. 

MONDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) 

Your “own” Correspondent has become eloquent and 
absorbed in his eloquence of late in the classic “doings” at the 
Asseubly Rooms—a treat enjoyed only by a few, compared to 
other musical events which are constantly taking place among us, 
and are allowed to pass over week after week without a single line 
of notice. ‘The writer would not have referred to this, did he not 
suspect the omission was wilful on the part of your Correspondent, 
and through which rising Provincial artists may be said to suffer, 
by beiug withheld from the only acknowledged musical organ of the 
Metropolis. There are many Amateurs here would be glad to 
: read the contributions of your ‘* own” correspondent, did he more 
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faithfuily carry out the good principle “nothing extenuate.” To 
bring this reproof to a close, mention need only be made of the 
“ Weekly Concerts” held every Monday evening in the great 
Free-Trade Hall, since the month of October last, been truly are in 
themselves monster gatherings ; and yet these have passed over 
without a line from your correspondent. Some three to four 
thousand people are present at each concert, and generally 
hundreds have to be refused admission. The artists engaged are 
Mrs. St. Albyn (late Miss Stewart), and Miss St. Albyn, both from 
the Metropolis ; Miss Shaw, Mrs. Thomas, Mr. Bednal (a rising 
local tenor), Mr. Walton, and Mr. Pigot, (the humorous singer). 
Mr. (). W. Banks, a gentleman who for energy, tact, and per- 
severance, hus no equal here, is the sole conductor of the whole 
musical arrangements. The chorns numbers about forty voices, 
and is unquestionably the best disciplined choir out of London, 
The spirited and enterprising projector, Mr. H. B. Peacock, has 
succeeded most admirably in his laudable endeavours to 
provide the masses with a cheap sterling musical enter- 
tainment. A happy move we observe is being made to 
* nationalise” the concerts, an evening being devoted to illus- 
trate the characteristic music of the three kingdoms ; Scotlan® took 
precedence ; and such was the excitement to hear the “ wood notes 
wild,” that the programme had to be repeated the succeeding 
concert. On Monday last we had “ A Night with Bishop,” when 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs, who has been singing in the English operas 
at our Theatre Royal, was engaged. Long before the doors were 
opened the precincts of the Free-Trade Hall were besieged, and 
many were compelled to be turned away. We cannot now stop to 
particularise the pieces, but promise to drop you a line should your 
correspondent not deign to notice the piquant musical doings at 
the Free Trade Hall and other places in this vast hive of industry. 





OLDHAM. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 
CONCERTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 

’ The first of the second series of cheap concerts for the people 
was given on Monday evening last, in the Working Man’s Hall, 
The principal vocalists engaged were Miss Shaw, Mrs. Winter- 
bottom, and Mr. Walton, of Manchester, with Mr. Mellor, of Leeds. 
We think the musical public of Oldham, and the neighbourhood, 
may fairly congratulate themselves in having offered to them such 
a musical treat as was presented on this oceasion. The programme 
contained many choice pieces from the works of Bishop, 
Cooke, and other standard authors. Miss Shaw, a rising artist 
from the Manchester Free-Trade Hall Concerts, won golden 
opinions from all parties, and was encored in both her 
songs—* On the cold shores of the stranger” (Bellini), and 
“ Phillis is my ouly joy” (Hobbs), Mrs. Winterbottom 
was in excellent voice, and sang with as much feeling and ex- 
ression as could be infused into so poor a subject, Linley’s 
Pallad, “ Little Nell,” taken, we believe. from one of Dicken’s 
works, Mr, Walton sang “The Motto on the Sand,” and was 
encored. Dibdin’s hacknied song, “’ Twas post meridian,” found 
an able interpreter in Mr. Mellor, who was also obliged to repeat 
it ; the accompaniments to the vocal pieces of the evening were 
executed by Mr, John Lees, a promising artist, son of our respected 
parish organist, Mr. Isaac Lees. Mr. Winterbottom conducted, and 
Mr. James Taylor occupied the usual post at the head of the band, 
We may consider this the best concert given by the Choral 
Society for some time past. 





Mr. Rosert Gitrittan, known to the public as the author of 
several beautiful songs in the Scottish dialect, and some pieces of 
poetry of considerable merit, we regret to say, died suddenly 
yesterday forenoon. He appeared to be in his usual health in the 
morning, and was in attendance at his office as coliector for the 


commissioners of police in Leith, when he fell down in a fit of 


appoplexy. Medical aid was immediately procured ; but be never 
rallied, and was conveyed to his house, in Hermitage Place, where 
he died. He was possessed of many amiable qualities ; was good- 
hatured even to a fault ; and will be much regretted by a large circle 
of triends.—Edinburgh Courant. ; 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


HAY™MARKET: 
MACREADY'S FAREWELL PERFORMANCES, 

Tue past week presents to us nothing new in the series of 
** Farewell Performances.’ On Saturday, King Lear was 
given; on Monday, King John ; on Wednesday, the single 
act from Henry IV., with the Jealous Wife ; and on Thurs 
day, Richelieu—these being announced as positively the last 
performances of each part, ‘‘ previous to his final perform, 
ance of each of the characters.’ We confess that, notwithe 
standing the plenteous explanation of the bills, we are still 
left to wander in the dark. Mr. Macready has not yet ap- 
peared as Coriolanus, Hotspur, William Tell, Marino 
Faliero, Sardanapalus, and many other characters with 
which his name has been identified. Is he, or is he 
not, to appear in these, or any of these parts; or, if 
appearing in them, is he to personate them but once? Cer- 
tainly he should play Coriolanus more than once, and William 
Tell more than once. But, as we have said, we are left in 
the dark, As if these theatrical bulls, the posters, should 
never speak truth, we find in to-day’s bills the announcement 
that Mr. Macready would appear, on Monday night, in 
Henry 1V. and the Jealous Wife; and this, in despite of 
the proclamation, that ‘‘ Saturday (to-night) would be posi- 
tively the great tragedian’s last night previous to the holidays.” 
To be sure, we recognise the authoritative words ‘* Special, 
Desire” at the head of the bill, and we entirely acquit Mr, 
Macready of any, the slightest, intention of breaking his 
word with the public. The protocols of the stage are as 
sbnoxious to alteration and revision as the firmans from the 
Sublime Porte, the edicts from a new republic, or even the 
enactments of Star Chambers. Let not bill-stickers be deluded 
into the belief of the infallibility of posters, 

Although there was a large concourse assembled to witness 
the second representation of King John, on Monday night, 
the anti-papal demonstration, (which attracted many well- 
meaning persons), in the, denouncement scene, was no im- 
provement on the first. Mr, Webster was from home, or, no 
doubt, he would have followed our able suggestion touching 
the excitable clacque to be found at Exeter Hall, It is much 
to be iamented that such an opportunity should have been 
lost of bringing the play-going public to a true sense of their 
christian-like duties. 

By the way, we were led into a trifling mistake in our 
notice of King John. We affirmed that Mr. Macready was 
an intimate friend of Pope Pius the Ninth, when we intended 
to aver nothing more than that Mr. Macready had produced a 
chastised edition of Pope, the poet. The great similarity exe 
isting between ‘ Pope Pius the Ninth,” and ** Pope Poet the 
First,” naturally led to the oversight.* 

The house continues to be crowded with the rank and 
fashion of London on the Macready nights. 

PRINCESS’S, 


The performance at Windsor Castle of the first part of 
Henry IV. has led to its production at the Princess’s, with 
nearly the same cast, the only change of great importance 
being the substitution of Mr. Belton for Mr. Anderson in the 
part of Prince Henry. 

An interesting circumstance connected with the performance 
both at the Castle and at the Princess's is the return of the 





* Dion Bouricault’s witty and rattling farce, The Radical Cure, 
continues to be received with roars of laughter nightly. Buekstone is 
egregiously grand in his part. 
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veteran actor Mr. Bartley to the stage. There is no play- 
goer of twelve years’ standing who will not recall with pleasure 
the name of this meritorious comedian. As a representative 
of what are called “hearty old men,” embracing a series of 
characters that extends from Menenius Agrippa to some 
terrible uncle in a farce, he has not had his equal since the 
days of Mr. Dowton, the parts in which Mr. Farren has 
chiefly distinguished himself belonging to the other division 
of senility. His voice has always been remarkable for its 
power, and his articulation for its distinctness, so that the 
larger houses, in wh‘ch many an organ has piped in vain, 
never could render Mr. Bartley inaudible or unintelligible. 
In his performance of Falstaff on Saturday (when Henry IV. 
was played for the first time at the Princess’s) we eould de- 
tect nothing like a falling-off in any of the good qualities with 
which he has been endowed by nature, or which he has 
acquired by art. There were the same jovial countenance, 
the same firmness of deportment, the same round full utter- 
ance that belonged to the Bartley of former days. 

The piece has the advantage of an “ above-proof” cast, for 
which the public is, doubtless, indebted to the Roval pa- 
tronage. Mrs. C. Kean as Lady Percy, and Messrs. Harley 
and Keeley as the two carriers, are signs of a determination 
to come out with a diffused vigour which is now-a-days most 
uncommon. Of the fiery Hotspur we have a spirited repre- 
sentative in Mr. Kean, and nowhere does he tnrn to better 
account his remarkable skill in fencing. The last scene of 
Hamlet is a good specimen of the gentle assault of arms ;” 
in Hotspur there is the slashing desperate fight, accompanied 
with flashing eye and fiercely determined lip. In what may 
be called the accomplishments of his art, Mr. C. Kean is 
always eminently satisfactory. Mrs. Keeley is Dame Quickly, 
with abundance of irascibility and a fund of good humour 
beneath the surface. Nor should Mr. Addison be dismissed 
without a line. His Bardolph is a careful, well-considered 
performance, the dogged annoyance which he feels when 
allusion is made to his nose being admirably characteristic. 
The bad habit of looking at the audience when he had made 
a ‘‘point,” Mr. Addison seems to have surmounted, and the 
Bardolph, like some well-disposed subordinate figure in a 
Dutch painting, is as inobtrusive as it is complete. 

The mise en scene is nobly perfect, the scenes being all new, 
the armour, of which there is a most liberal supply, all bright 
and glittering, and every character a testimony of heraldic re- 
search. Hotspur’s surcoat with its infinity of quarterings is 
in itself a great work. =. 

Notwithstanding the deplorable state of the weather the 
house was crammed in every part with an audience that 
evinced the greatest enthusiasm at the termination of the 
play. 

MARYLEBONE, 

On Wednesday evening, Mrs. Nisbett and her sister con- 
cluded their engagement here, in the play of The Honeymoon 
and the comedy of London Assurance, being for the benefit of 
Miss Mordaunt, who made a graceful and efficient Zamora in 
the former play. We take leave of this lady in the hope and 
expectation of soon being enabled again to greet her on the 
career she is opening for herself. Mrs. Nisbett’s Juliana has 
many salient points, but the character is not, on the whole, 
well suited to her. Mr. James Johnstone was the Duke, and 
the other parts were moderately well filled. In Zondon 
Assurance Mrs. Nisbett was completely in her element. The 
play is excellently performed in all its parts, and would of 
itself well repay a visit to the theatre. The house was quite 
full. ke 





@ur Strap Wook. 


[We shall feel obliged to any kind friends who may be able and willing to con- 
tribute to our Scrap Book.—Ep. 


Suprosep InventTION oF THE Lyre.—From a tradition of 
Egypt, according to Apollodorus, that Hermes Trismegistus was 
the original inventor of the lyre, he says :—‘‘ The Nile having 
overflowed its banks at the periodical season for the rise of that 
wonderful river, on its subsidence to its usual: level, several 
dead animals were left on the shores, and amongst the rest a 
tortoise, the flesh of which being dried and wasted by the sun, 
nothing remained within the shell but nerves and cartilazes, 
which being tightened and contracted by the heat became 
sonorous. Mercury walking along the banks of the river, 
happened to strike his foot against this shell, and was so 
pleased with the sound produced, that the idea of the lyre 
suggested itself to his imagination, The first instrument he 
constructed was in the form of a tortoise, and was strung with 
the sinews of dried animals. When Mercury or Hermes 
first invented the lyre he gave it three strings, in allusion to 
the seasons of the year; for these three strings produced three 
different sounds, the grave, the mean, and the acute—the 
grave answered to winter, the mean to spring, and the acute 
to summer. Not only the Egyptians, but the ancient Greeks, 
divided their year into no more than three seasons—-spring, 
summer, and winter—which were called hours. Hesiod 
speaks of no more :— 

‘The hours to Jove did lovely Themis bear, 
Eunomia, Dice, and Irene the fair; 


O’er human labours they the power possess, 
With seasons kind, the fruits of earth to bless.’ ” 


7. H. Tomlinson’s Lectures on Ancient Music. 


Cuinesk Music.—During all our peregrinations, having 
been present at the celebration of marriages and funerals, and 
at the review of troops, we have never been able to make out 
a single air. Musical notes, though known, are not in 
common use. A band of music consists of the loud gong, 
large and small drums, cymbals, pipes, various flutes, trumpets 
like those made for children, horns, which are instruments 
with many pipes, a guitar with one or two strings, and a 
varicty of others; amongst which are bells, hung up in a 
frame, in order to give an harmonious chime. The principle 
on which a concert is played appears to be which of the 
musicians shall outdo the other in loudness cf sound, in which 
attempt the leader of the gong generally succeeds to admiration. 
The particular names of the Chinese instraments of music, 
as furnished by Lay, are, the urh-heen, or two-stringed fiddle, 
the bow of which passes between the strings; the pepa, san- 
heen, and gue-kin, three different kinds of guitar ; the hin. or 
scholar’s lute, on which Confucius and the sages of antiquity 
played, and which has seven silk strings ; the tsang, a kind of 
lute, with sixteen strings of wire; the yang-kin, a kind of 
dulcimer, furnished with brass strings, which are struck with 
two small hammers; the hwang-teih, a keyless flute, made of 
bamboo; the heang-teih, a species of clarinet, with a bell at 
the end, which has the same effect upon the sound of the tube 
as the speaking-trumpet has upon the human voice; the lo, 
or gong, of which there are two kinds, one large and flat, and 
a smaller one rounded, with a cylindrical edge; the sang, 
which Lay denominates Juba!’s organ; and a great variety of 
horns, drums, timbrels, and cymbals, Among instruments of 
percussion, the great bell is very remarkable, being used for 
various purposes. It is to be seen in all the principal 
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temples, hung in a larze wooden stand, where it is struck 
with a wooden hammer, at vespers and at other times, when 
prayers are offered.— Extracted from — ; by Aurelian. 


Tue Dances or tat Stars.—‘ Oh, Marraine !” Nathalie 
exclaimed admiringly, “do look at those dancers there beyond. 
How well they keep time to the music, and sink or rise 
together! Dancing is beautiful; I admire it—I have always 
admired it: there is something in it that reminds m2 of 
astronomy.”—“ Astronomy, Petite !”"—‘ Yes, indeed; for I 
half believe in the music of the spheres; and the harmonious 
motion of sun, earth, moon, and planets, with their myriads 
of worlds, always scem to me like a magnificent dance on a 
grand scale. Comets are those erratic dancers whom neither 
time nor measure can keep quiet ; and fixed stars are holy 
nuns, who have looked on from afar, and who, poor things, 
must still look 01 throughout eternity.”’—Nathalie, by Julia 
Kavanagh. 


Sacreo Music.—The human voice is the most spiritual 
expression of music, that poetry of sense; and never does it 
rise so much above what is earthly az when giving utterance 
to religious melody.—Nathalie. 


Each heart has its peculiar tone, 
But none were made to sound alone. 


Theophilus Trinal, by Lynch. 


Tne Errect or Music on A JourneyMAN Tattor.—At 
all events, now my bliss: was perfect. No; 1 was wrong: 
a higher enjoyment than all awaited me, when going into the 
drawing-room, I found Lillian singing at the piano. I had 
no idea that music was capable of expressing and conveying 
emotions so intense and enobling. My experience was con- 
fined to street music, and to the bawling at the chapel; and, 
as yet, Mr. Hullah had not risen into a power more enviable 
than that of kings, and given to every workman a free entrance 
into the magic world of harmony and melody, where he may 
prove his brotherhood with Mozart and Weber, Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn. Great unconscious demagogue ! leader of 
the people and labourer in the cause of divine equality ! thy 
reward is with the Father of the people! The luscious softness 
- of the Italian airs overcame me with a delicious enervation. 
Every note, every interval, each shade of expression spoke to 
me—I knew not what; and yet they spoke to my heart of 
hearts. A spirit out of the infinite heaven seemed calling to 
my spirit, which longed to answer, and was dumb, and could 
only ‘vent itself in tears, which welled unconsciously forth, 
and eased my keart from the painful tension of excitement. 

Her voice is hovering o’er my soul; it lingers, 
O’ershadowing it with soft and thrilling wings ; 
The blood and life within those snowy fingers 
Teach witchcraft to the instrumental strings. 
My brain is wild, my breath comes quick, 
The blood is listening in my frame ; 
And thronging shadows, fast and thick, 
Fall on my overflowing eyes. 
My heart is quivering like a flame; 
t As morning dew that in the sunbeam dies, 
I am dissolved in these consuming ecstacies. 
Alton Locke, an Autobiography. 


(Mr. Alton Locke, the tailor, might have been candid enough to name 
the author of this gorgeous piece of poetry—Percy Bysshe Shelley, the 
great genius of raodern times. Not that any one would be lixely to 
attribute them to a tailor, but that it would have looked more honest,— 





- Music anp Porrry.—Music to delight the ear and gratify 
the heart, must be executed with feeling, or of a finished order 
that words fail to convey the meaning. It must not be 
affected or unintelligible,—but it must speak to the soul as 
well as appeal to the judgment, and then it comes upon us 
with irresistible influence. Surely if there is anything that 
can smooth the rough corners of this break-neck world, if there 
is any witchcraft which can charm away the foul phantasies 
of a sickened spirit, if there is one reasonable power more 
subtle than another in lifting the soul above the miseries of 
the earth, it is that pure effusion of sentiment which is 
breathed forth in the eloquence of music—* the language of 
the heart.” Poetry should “be a piciure, dressed in the 
language of a chastened imagination; and hence it deals 
largely in figures of speech, which call up the feelings and the 
strength of the moral man from beautiful allusions to physical 
objects, &e. Music is like poetry in its effects: like poetry 
it addresses itself to the imagination, like poetry it leaves 
untouched the materiality of our nature—by the influence of 
either power we are made sensible of possessing something 
within superior to the mere realities of sense. A writer on 
this subject has remarked, that “If music lifts the soul to 
heaven, in so doing it exhausts the faculties, draws off the 
etherial or refined part of them, and we fall to the earth more 
dull and lumpish than before.” This is not so. The influence 
which music exercises is not the excitement of wine; it does 
not “ exhaust the faculties’—it inspirits and releaves them ; 
nor do they sink depressed when the exciting cause is removed. 
Who that has ever felt the elevating power of music but will 
acknowledge its /asting influence? It is not an animal 
excitement of the spirits, which leaves its proportionate de- 
pression; but it is an influence exercised upon the heart, and 
which—not to speak it profanely—exhausts the spiritual 
frame no more than does the inspiration of a Christian’s 
devotion. Whatever tends to elevate the affections is 
assuredly a source of intellectual pleasure, and the man lives 
not whose finer feelings have been wont to be thus excited, 
who has not become much better and happier from their 
gratifications, 


Joun Sesastiran Bacu.—The indefatigable diligence with 
which John Sebastian Bach passed his nights and days in the 
study of his art at length brought on a disorder in his eyes, 
which, notwithstanding the efforts of an eminent English 
oculist, entirely deprived him of sight. Soon after this mis- 
fortune, in the year 1740, his constitution, which before had 
been remarkably vigorous, began to fail; and, after suffering 
under a decline for a year and a half, he expired. The extra- 
ordinary fact that gives particularity to this narrative is, that 
on the morning of the teuth day before his death, he suddenly 
recovered his sight, and saw as well as ever.—Dr. Busby’s 
Anecdotes. 


Music A NECESSARY PART oF EpucaTion.—The interim of 
unsweating themselves regularly, and convenient rest before 
meat, may both with profit and delight be taken -up in re- 
creating and composing their travailed spirits with the solemn 
and divine harmonies of music, heard or learned ; either whilst 
the skilful organist plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty 
fugues, or the whole symphony with artful and unimaginable 
touches adorn and grace the well-studied chords of some 
choice composer ; sometimes the lute or soft organ-stop wait- 
ing on elegant voices, either to religious martial, or civil ditties; 
which, if wise men and prophets be not extremely out, havea 
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great power over dispositions and manners, to smooth and 
make them gentle from rustic harshness and distempered pas- 
Sions. The like also would not be inexpedient after meat, to 
assist and cherish nature in her first concoction, an‘ send their 
minds back to study in good tune and satisfaction. — Milton's 
Tractaie on Edueatiou. 

Weer AND LABLAcHE—Lablache was originally a double- 
bass player, and, by the accident of a celebrated singer’s 
sudden indisposition, was induced to attempt a character. Of 
course his success rendered his return to the orchestra un- 
advisable. When Weber first heard him sing, he said, 
alluding to his inmense power, ‘“‘ Mein Gott! he is a double- 
bass still!” —Records of a Stage Veteran. 

PacAnini. — Travelling in Germany, Paganini arrived 
without the gates of Frankfort. Instead of entering the city, 
he proceeded to a quiet retreat in the suburbs. Afier having 
partaken of a slender supper, the mighty fiddler, absorbed in 
reverie, mounted the narrow stairs to the place assigned for 
his repose—a confined and mean looking garret. The night, 
which was remarkably beantiful, had considerably advanced, 
yet Paganini seated himself at the open window, seeing the 
brilliant eyes of heaven only through the medium of his own, 
while the spirit of his fancy peopied the surrounding space 
with forms and shadows that, to the musician, were not 
phantasms, but real and substantial. Suddenly the clock of 
a neighbouring church struck one, and, in a moment, 

‘*A change came o’er the spirit of his dream.” 


The remembrance of an occurrence of which he had been an 
earwitness flashed across his mind. Tbe violinist abruptly 
caught up his instrament, and endeavoured to imitate the 
§ sounds that echoed through his ears, The cries of a newly- 
p born infant, the agonized sobs of the mother, were counter- 
feated with consummate fidelity. The unaccustomed sounds 
soon awakened the host, who rose hastily marvelling through 
what means such visitors could have entertained his house. 
Awaking his son, they hastened together to the apariment 
whence the sounds proceeded. Their astonishment may be 
guessed when they perceived the tall, gaunt, almost unearthly 
figure of a man, or of a spirit,—for it seemed as much like one 
as the other. They were soon convinced, however, that it 
was a man, apparently lost in thought, who, without noticing 
their entrance, produced from his violin sounds almost human ; 
while the pale moonlight lit up his cadaverous face with an 
expression not of the earth. Landlord and son retired imme- 
diately, without daring to disturb the midnight occupations of 
the performer, and it was not till some time .afterwards they 
discovered that their guest was Paganinii—Memoranda of a 
Musiican. 


Worpswortu.—The great poet “ of nature ”—or natural 
poet, which you please—had no great reverence for critics or 
analysers, as the following passage, which cuts either way or 
both, may clearly suggest to the dullest comprehension :— 


Our meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous forms of things, 

Tt murders to aissect. 
Wordsworth himself was a bit of a critic and “ no end” of an 
analyser. The “ our,” at the beginning, is therefore not in- 
appropriate, although its application be universal, In some 
editions we have seen “ meddling” spelt “ middling,” which 

Might pass, however, without altogether annulling the mean- 

ing of the passage, 





REVIEWS. 


The Watchword of Progress. A national song; sung by Mr. Lockey ; 
composed by W. Lovett Parties. Duff and Hodgson. 

Tus second—and, though second, most significant—title 
of this composition is ‘Go on!” the spirit of which time- 
honoured maxim is vigorously developed by Mr. E. L. Blan- 
chard in some flowing and rhythmical verses. The music, by 
Mr. Lovell Phillips, is in excellent keeping with the words ; 
a bold and stirring air, with an accompaniment. not the less 
excellent because itis simple and unlaboured, The key in 
C major, and the melody—which is always remarkable in 
writings of Mr. Lovell Phillips—is essentially vocal, while, 
on the other hand, its range adapts itszIf to the ordinary com- 
pass of tenor voices. It requires considerable energy of 
delivery on the part of the singer, but is otherwise extremely 
plain and easy. If produced in public we can predict a cer- 
tain popularity for the “ Watchword of Progress,” which, we 
trust, for the sake of author and composer, may ‘ go on” 
very fast in the high road to public favour. The idea of the 
song was suggested to Mr. E. L. Blanchard by the following 
passage from a speech of the Chevalier Bunsen, at Willis’s 
Rooms, in support of the Great Industrial Exhibitiom of 1851 
—‘ Goon!” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mancuester.—The members of the Shaksperian Society met 
together on Monday week, in commemoration of the auniversary 
of Milton’s birth-day. ‘The Masque of Comus was read by a 
portion of the members; after which Mr. John Bolton Rogerson, 
president of the society, read an original essay on the Life and 
Poctry of Milton. The essayist reviewed the leading events of 
Milton’s life, and of the turbulent and exciting period in which he 
existed. Mr. Rogerson took occasion to notice the savage attacks 
which had been made upon Milton’s character and motives vy Dr. 
Johnson, and showed the great injustice which he had committed 
in criticising Milton’s Lycidas aud Sonnets, Several facts not 
generally known respecting the personal history of Milton were 
noticed, ard proved that the essayist had bestowed much care and 
attention in consulting the various authorities which were calculated 
to illustrate his subject. A vote ot thanks to Mr. Rogerson was 
passed by acclamation ; and, at the request of Mr, R. P. Clayton, 
the essay was deposited with the secretary, as the property of the 
society.— Courier. 

Statue or Sir R. Peet at Leeps.—At amecting of the com. 
mittee in the Public Library. Leeds, to consider the merits of no 
lewer thon twenty-eight models sent in for inspection, it was decided 
by a majority of sixteen, out of eighteen members of the committee 
present, that the commission tor the statue of Sir R. Peel be given 
to Wm. Behnes, Esq. The statuette sent by Mr. Behnes was placed 
in every possibie point of view, and all appeared struck with its 
remarkable fidelity to nature, with the vigour, spirit, and character 
it displayed, taken from whatever position, Nothing could have 
been more honourable or satisfactory to the sculptor ; indeed, we 
consider Behnes as among the highest in the art ; no man conjoins 
the practical with the classical more admirably than he does. 
Whilst his statues embody common life, they are instinct also with 
a poetry and grace which indicate a master-power over the difficul- 
ties of such an union. It is said that “sculpture is mind enchanied 
into stone !” and we are believers in this terse und striking expres- 
sion of the poct, when we witness the productions of a hand so dis. 
tinguished as that of Mr. Behnes; with him 

** Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb.” 
—Manchestcr Courier, Dec. 13. 


Juttiex.—The indefatigable chef d’orchesire has fetired to 
Brighton for a week’s repose, and a few cold sea-baths, previous to 
his provincial tourné: with Jetty Treffz, Vivier, and the Tambeur- 


} Major. 
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Danwen.—On Friday evening Mr. C. Slomon gave an entertain- 
ment in William-street School-room, on literature, music, men and 
manners, &c, entitled “ Fitful Fancies of an improvisatore.” The 
illustrations vocal and instrumental, consisting of songs, extempora- 
neous versifications, &c., were all composed by himself. 


Hampsteav.—A soirée musicale, under the direction of Messrs. 
W. H. Holmes and Land, was given on Thursday week, at the 
residence of Miss Stodart. The entertainment partook of a homely 
character, but was, nevertheless, sound and good. There were 
several performances on three pianos, by the young ladies of the 
establishment, and one in especial, which gave a classic colouring 
to the programme. ‘This was Pach’s “triple concerto in C.” To 
render the concerto triply interesting. the directors introduced the 
original accompaniments, from the edition recently published at 
Leipsic, taken from the MS. copy in the Royal Library, Berlin. 
A number of pieces were played, and a number of songs, duets, 
&e. &e. sung. Mr. Holmes performed several times with brilliant 
effect, and Mr. Lund betokened his usual taste and feeling in his 
singing. Both gentlemen are masters at Miss Stodart’s schoo!— 
the one of the piano, the other of singing. Among the morceauzr 
most worthy of record, was a very charming ballad by Mr. Holmes, 
called ‘‘ Sing softly,” with neatly written and expressive words 
by Miss Stodart. It was sung very prettily by Miss Land, and 
produced an effect commensurate to its merits. Mr. Land ac- 
companied the vocal music. 


Market Boswortu.—Mr, W. McEwan’s first soirée musicale 
in this town was given on Friday evening week, on which occasion 
he was assisted by Mrs. Parkes, of Sheffield, and Mr. Uldershaw, 
of Leicester, as principal vocalists; by Mr. Henry Nicholson, 
flautist to His Grace the Duke of Portland ; by a select party from 
Leicester, Hinckley, &e., and by Mr. J. C. Cottman, an accom- 
plished amateur pianist. Mrs. Parkes was in good voice, and was 
encored in three or four pieces. In With verdure clad,” and 


Bishop's “ Echo song,” the obligato accompaniments were cherm- | 


ingly played by Mr. Nicholson. , In the latter, indeed, the effect 
of the voice and flute in combination secured the repetition of the 
song. Mr. Nicholson’s flute solo exhibited his usual taste in 
fir.ished execution. Mr. Oldershaw created a favourable impression 
both in his songs (‘The Death of Nelson” in particular, which was 
loudly applaude’!) and duets with Mrs. Parkes. Two German 
gles and the Netional Anthem were given by the body choral, 
and every one deparied highly please’ with the entertainment. 
Mr. McEwan presided at the pianoforte with zeal and ability. 


Mer. Jotty’s Concert.—At this murky season, any amusement 
calculated to arouse the leaden energies, or beguile the lassitude of 
a long winter’s eve, deserves notice. But the claim carries with it 
double furce, when such amusement not only removes the incubus 
which presses like a nightmare upon ex'stence, but when it renders 
it joyous with intellectuality. On the Middlesex side of the water, 
there is no lack of entertainment, ali is life with rivalry; strange 
however to say, that when the bridges are crossed, everything 
wears a cheerless and invidious comparison. To assist in filling up 
the dark void, Mr. Jolly, the composer, and who for many years 
led the band at the Surrey Theatre, in its palmiest days, has pro- 
jected a series of concerts, at the * Horns Tavern,” Kenningion, 
which, from the specimen given on Tuesday, promise not merely, 
in mercantile parlance, to answer his purpose, but #lso to supply 
permanently the long looked for desideratum in the locality se- 
lected. Irrespective of these great points, Mr. Jolly’s scheme 
embraces another of considerable importance, particularly to the 
protession. Young and talented aspirants for musical honours, who 
hitherto. have “swam on bladders,” fearing to breast the wave 
unaided, have now an opportunity of launching out more confiden- 
tially under the skilful pilotage of one who has * weathered the 
storm.” In short, all grades of musical acquirement that come 
within the scope of the scheme may obtain due consideration, and 
meet with a proportionate requital. 


Tue New Yorke “ Messace Binp.”—As a specimen of a mon- 
strous conte.,pt for truth, the letter from London, signed W. G., 
which appeared in the number of this journal of November Ist 
may be cited without fear of competition. In nearly three columns 
_ Of matter there are not three lines which do not violate faith, 





Mavame Anna Tatton anp Ma. Hupson,—Madame Anna 
Thillon, whose personal and vocal graces have rendered her so 
universally popular, appeared, in conjunction with Mr. Hudson, the 
comedian, at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, on Thursday evening, 
in a new entertainment, written expressly for themselves by Albert 
Smith and Charles Selby. Both artistes succeeded completely in 
amusing the audience ; the ‘‘duologue” in which they appeared 
being interspersed with numerous witticisms, and some capital 
songs composed by Mr. Loder. The piquant and enchanting 
Thillon never looked prettier, or say more delightfully ; while Mr. 
Hudson displayed a degree of gentlemanly ease and vivacity in 
songs and bon mots, which proved him to be possessed of consider. 
able comic talents. The dresses of Madame Thillon were in them- 
selves a great attraction, being remarkahle for their novelty and 
beauty, ‘The entertainment, which was one of the most delightful 
ever given in Liverpool, went off with great éclat—the laughter 
and applause of the audience being unceasing. Many of the songs, 
remarkable for the beauty of their melody, were euthusiastically 
encored.— Liverpool Paper. 


Sir Lumtey Sr. Geonrce Sxerrineton, Bart.—This baronet, 
author of many dramatic pieces, expired at his house, South Lam- 
beth. a short time since, at the advanced age of 82. The deceased 
inherited the baronetcy at the death of his father in the year 1815. 
Sir Lumley’s association with the members of the drama com- 
menced at an early age. He was on terms of intimacy with John 
Kemble, Cook, Munden, Mrs. Siddons, and others of high standing 
at that period. He was also a particular friend of Robert William 
Elliston, who, when manager of Drury Lane Theatre, produced 
several of his pieces, amongst which was an Eastern spectacle, en- 
titled the Sleeping Beauty, which had a long run. Sir Lumley was 
a man of letters, and his opinions on theatrical matters were much 
respected. In his prime he was, in town, what Beau Nash was in 
Bath, leader of ton, a favourite with the ladies —exceedingly polite, 
and full of small talk. He used to go to several theatres on the 
same evening, und was never known, for many years, to be absent 
when a new piece or a new performer was coming out. In person 
he was about the middle stature,'with large features, sallow com- 
plexion, and dark curly hair. His dress for many years consisted 
of a dark blue coat, with gilt buttons, a yellow waistcoat, small 
clothes of white cords, large bunches of white mbbons at the knees, 
and short-topped boots. Of late years, he became more m dern- 
ised, and kept little company, being afflicted with the rheumatism, 
which caused him to stoop. A month previous to his decease, he 
appeared in as good health and as eager in his enquiries about 
theatrical news as he was wont to be thirty years ago. 


New ty-piscovereD Letters BY Pore.—The following is from 
an intimate and well-informed correspondent :—‘‘An extraordinary, 
and in every point of view, valuable collection ot letters, illustrative 
of the life, writings, and character of the poet Pope, has just turned 
unexpectedly up, and has been secured by Mr. John Wilson 
Croker for his new edition of the poet’s works. The collection 
consists of a series of letters addressed by Pope to his coadjutor 
Broome—of copies of Broome’s replies—and of many original 
letters from Fenton (Pope’s other coaujutor in the “ Odyssey”), 
also addressed to Broome. It is known that Pope and Broome 
quarrelled ; but when, or what about, has never been sufficiently 
understood. Broome, however, has told the story by binding 
together the whole of their correspondence with other Jetters 
illustrative of the quarrel. ‘These I have seen ; and a more curious 
revelation of Pope’s character has not been made since the dis- 
covery of his urpublished correspondence with Lord Oxford, which 
you announced some time back, and which is still, 1 understand, in 
Mr. Croker’s possession. When the Oxford and the Broome 
papers shall be published, the reader will see how untrue Mr. Ros- 
coe’s life ot the poet is to the actual occurrences end character of 
the poet and the man ; and, after all, how much nearer Johnson is 
to the truth of his life than all his other biographers put together, 
The Broome correspondence, I may add, explains one of the 
obscurest passages in the memorable treatise on the art of sinking 
in poetry. Lord Carlisle might read a curious lectu:e 01 Pope 
from these very papers alone. 1 myself could write « curious and 
instructive article on them, even from the hasty perusal with which 
I have been favoured.—déheneum, : 
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Branam.—This glorious veteran has returned to London from 
Ostend, and is, we are right well pleased to make kuown, in the 
enjoyment of high health and excellent spirits. 

Hummet, the composer, left his two sons a fortune of nearly 
£20,000, besides orders, 25 diamond rings, 34 gold suuff boxes, and 
114 magnificent watches. 

Tue daughter of Lindley Murray, the author of the best gram- 
mar in the English language, has been reduced tothe necessity of 
singing ballads for a subsistance in the streets of Newry. 

Dray Lane Tueatre will open on boxing night, under Mr. 
Anderson’s management, with Shakspere’s Winter’s Tale, anda 
new Pantomime. 

Mr. Mitcuett, the indefatigable impresario, is at Paris, making 
preparations for next season, the result of which, when made 
known, will doubtless gratify the admirezs of French operatic 
music in this country. 

Ma. Bonn “ Ow tHe Stace.”—On Wednesday night week, Mr. 
Bunn delivered his literary and dramatic monologne, in the Theatre 
of the London Mechanics’ Institution, to a crowded and attentive 
audience. The easy and familiar manner in which Mr. Bunn de- 
livered his discourse rendered it doubly interesting ; while the wit 
and humour which he conveyed to his recital of the humorous por- 
tions, produced frequent bursts of laughter. 

Tue Orcan 1n THE Paritsn Cucrcu or Carstrearietp.— This 
instrument, as originally built by Snetzler, contained ten stops in 
the great organ (compass GG in bass to E in alt), six stops in the 
choir organ (same compass as the great organ) and five stops in 
the swell (compass from fiddle G toE in alt). There were no 
coupler stops, nor pedal board. Tle latter was added by Mr. 


Francis Jones, of Sheffield, together with an octave and half of |” 


unison pedal pipes, when the organ was removed iuto the north 
transept, a few years ago. The instrument has lately been en- 
tirely remodelled, on the German seale, the compass of the 
matuals now being from CC in bass to F in alt, and the pedal 
organ from CCC to tenor D, comprisia * two octaves and two 
notes. Tho trial perfermanee took piace a short time since, 
under the management of the talented organist, Mr. Thomas Tullis 
Trimnell. 

An Enruusiast.—It is with much regret that we announce the 
death of Mr. M’Intosh, violin maker, some time residing in Dove. 
cotland, and letely of Dublin. M’Intosh was a Highlandman, and 
having there acquired the art of violin making afterwards went to 
Ireland, where he commenced business. Here he was very 
successful, both because he produced good articles and was 
extremely steady. He realised above 300/. annually, having got 
extraordinary prices for his instruments, some of them selling at 
the enormous sum of 10/., 15/., 26/., and 30/7, each. He also 
supplied the famed Paganini with violin strings, who highly appre- 
ciated his workmanship. Subsequently, however, M’Intosh tried 
to invent the “perpetual movement,” which so many have failed 
in—left Dublin to get rid of his friends, who greatly opposed him 
in the matter, and came to Scotland. He has now been continually 
working at the affair for eleven years, the latter four or five of 
which he spent in an attic in Dovecotland, above-mentioned. He 
died on Wednesday morning, at one o’cloek. Up to the eleventh 
hour he kept his door shut against the kindness of friends and 
neighbours, and never wovld he admit a single individual to afford 
him assistance. Starvation and poverty were his only visitors.— 
Perthshire Advertiser. 

Anecoore or Axtont.—The prima donna Alboni is shortly 
expected here. It is related of this charming singer, who is of a 
gay and bold character, that when at Trieste she discovered that a 
cabal had been formed against her, and immediately proceeded, 
disguised as a youth, to the spot where her enemies were assembled. 
Her short hair and easy carriage completely imposed upon them, 
aud she was qnickly admitted into their confidence as a young 
stranger ready for fun and mischief. She received a whistle, with 
directions to join ina grand demonstration the same evening against 
Alboni, which was to take place at a given signal after the aria of 
Rosina (her character) in the Barbiere. That night the theatre 
was as full as it could hold. On the curtain rising, Figaro and 
Alnaviva were listened to with attention; but when Rosina 











appeared to speak to her jealous tutor, about half-a-dozen whistles 
went off without the order of the leaders of the plot. Alboni 
tripped to the foot-lights, and holding up the whistle with its 
crimson riband, cried out with a smile—* Gentlemen, you ought 
not to hiss me until the cavatina; you begin too soon!” A loud 
and general laugh from the audience followed this sally, the 
conspirators were confounded, and the singer achieved a complete 
triumph. Arter the performance, the director said, kissing her 
hand, “I did not know that you were one of the conspirators.” 
“ My dear impresario,” replied she, “ you see I should make a 
good statesman ; it is necessary to put oneself at the head of the 
conspirators in order to ruin their plans !”—Morning Post. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just Published, 

ERDINAND BEYER’S Blementary Instruction Book, for 
the Pianoforte, for Juvenile Pupils, containing the first rudiments of 
Music, with 106 Exercises for two, three, and four hands, Studies, Scales, 
and short agreeable Pieces; adapted to serve as a guide to Parents teaching 
their Children. Op. 10], with a Supplement of 100 Recreations on favorite 

Airs, edited by FERDINAND PRaGeER, Esq.—Price 10s. 6d. 
100 Récréations pour la Jeunesse, en petites lecons pour le 
Piano. 14 Supplement a l’évole preliminaire, Op. 101 
Premier Album pour la Jeunesse, contenant 6 Morceaux 
gracieux pour le Piano sur des Airs allemands favoris, 
4.110. wn eS oo hither AO? ate) MS 

Album pour la Piano, 6 Morceaux élégants sur des Airs 
allemands favoris, 6™¢ Suite,Op. 111 . . . .10 6 


SCHOTT & CO., 89, BT. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


BY 


CHURCH FURNITURE ON SALE. 


I* consequence of the Alterations in the School for the Blind, 

in Liverpool, the ‘Trustees have determined to SELL the ORGAN, the 
PULPIT, and the READIN’: DESK, which were in the Chapel of the 
Enstitatien, ; pia 

The Organ was built by Gray, of London ; it has Great Organ, Choir 
Organ, and Swell, with 14-octave of Pedals, and is suiiable for a large Place 
of Worship. 

For all particulars apply to ARTHUR H. HOLME, Esq.,. Architect, 
Benson Street, Liverpcol. 


7s. 6d, 








IMPORTANT TO LADIES -FREQUENTING 
CONCERTS, THEATRES, BALLS, &c. 


EARS’S Blanc de Perle Liquide, for imparting that much- 
desired harmonious colour to the COUNTENANCE, ECK, ARMS, 
and HANDS. 

Various preparations are commonly sold for this purpose ; but, from the 
large quantity necessary to maintain the desired effect, great injury is done 
to the delicate tissues of the Skin by their use. To obviate these evils, 
A. F. PEARS has obtained the Recipe for preparing a most innocent Liquid, 
free from all irritating qualities, which has been constantly used, by a cele- 
brated Actress, from her earliest youth ; and whose pearl-like Bust and Arms 
have astonished all admirers of the truly beautiful. This Liquid imparts a 
most delicate softness to the Skin, combined with a highly beautiful trans-’ 
parent whiteness—rarely to be met with in nature.—Price 2s, 6d, per bottle. 


LADIES, OBSERVE! 


The Roseate Bloom of Health can in all cases be permanently ensured b 
the use of that perfectly innocent and wonderful LIQUID EXTRAC A 
GBTAINED FROM THE ROSE, as prepared by A. F. PEARS, who has 
received in able testi ials, from Ladies of the highest rank, of its 
invaluable and i t properties, It imparts a most exquisite tint, which 
is not destroyed either by change of air or by perspiration, and is, therefore, 
invaluable to those frequenting public assemblies. This article has now been 
in use by the fashionable world upwards of thirty years, and is the sole 
prorerty of A. F. PEARS, Perfumer, and Inventor of the Transparent Soap. 
It may be had of the leading Perfumers in Town and Country, and at his 
Warehonse, 91, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, near the British Museum, - 
London, Price 3s. 6d, per botule; by post, 12 extra stamps, , 


*,* Inquire for Pears’s Liquip BLoom or Roses. 











Printec and Publ , for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Stcam Press,’’ 
by Wittiam NcER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish® 
of St. Martin’ inthe Fields, in the County of Middlesex, where al! com- 
municatijyns for. the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had 
of G. Purkees; Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holy weil’ 
Stregt, and at all Booksellers,—Saturday, Dec, 2st, 1850, 14 i io 





